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TWO NEW-YEAR EVES. 


BY GABRIELLE LEB. 


Mrs. Srrmovr’s “‘boarding-school for young 
ladies” looked quiet enough externally, stand- 
ing in the white light of the December morn; 
but it was fairer inside, with its study-room 
full of bright, happy girls. 

Maud Sutherland was the pei of the school, 
and petite, as pets are ept to be, with eyes of 
honest hazel, and a mouth whose sweetness won 
you before it spoke. She had a sofa-cushion 
nearly completed, and bending over it, was 
eagerly matching silks. At last, turning in 
feigned ecstasies of distress to a school-mate 
on either side, she besought them to tell her 
whether this last rose should be ‘‘ cream-color 
or pale-blush ?” 

“Oh! pale blush, like little Hildah’s cheeks 
here!” said Brenda Marchwood, a girl of eigh- 
teen, wit dark, straight eyebrows, and a mouth 
curved in lines that could command at will. 

“There now,” laughed Maud, “you've spoilt 
Hildah’s cheeks for the present. They’re as 
red as Spitzenbergs. But never miad the silks. 
You two come over in the bow-window and 
we'll have a talk. Just to think, I shall have 
you both to go home with me to-morrow!” 

Maud was to bring her two prime friends, 
Brenda Marchwood and Hildah Brownway, 
home, to spend the ‘‘holidays;” and wonderful 
were the excursions she planned, and the sights 
they were to see. 

Now Brenda was used to attention, had in- 
haled homage from her very cradle; it would 
be no novelty to her to visit Maud in her luxu- 
Tious home. 

But little Hildah Brownway knew nothing 
of city life and city manners. She was the 
daughter of a plain farmer. Her small, childlike 
hands had done many a churning, turned out 
many a pot of golden butter, had brushed, and 
swept, and cleaned through the long summer 





The next day found the three girls “at 
home,” in one of the brown-stone fronts facing 
the bit of park on Madison Square. At first 
the splendor bewildered little Hildah. ‘The 
lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and 
the pride of life,”” were sated almost to the full 
in this beautiful home of Maud’s. But-far 
away, in a simple farm-house, set in the midst 
of snow-clad hills, devout hearts were praying 
that “daughter Hildah” might be kept ‘un- 
spotted from the world.” Presently the mist 
cleared away; Hildah’s serious, thoughtful na- 
ture regained its balance; she saw that, while 
all these beautiful things were given by “our 
Father” richly to enjoy, they were only the 
‘“‘meat” and not ‘the life;” and that the mo- 
ment the heart acknowledged itself the slave of 
externals, then, indeed, these things of beauty 
were “not of the Father, but of the world.” 

Mr. Sutherland was what is called a ‘‘scien- 
tific man;” that is, his house was the resort 
of men who loved letters, and whose intellect 
swayed the circles in which they moved. 

It was odd to see how this quiet little Hildah, 
with her blush-rose cheeks, lashes that often 
fell, yet, whenever they rose, showed clear, 
sweet eyes, full of repose and undeveloped 
power. It was odd to see how this Hildah 
‘‘took” with these men learned in art, pos- 
sessed of nicest taste and culture. Not that she 
talked fluently or often, but she possessed that 
rare gift, the art of earnest and intelligent at- 
tention. I think men care for that in women 
the most of all; the gentle, womanly tact, th:rt 
will listen patiently and sympathize nobly with 
them in all noble pursuits. They like well the 
attentive gaze, the bowed head, the timid ques- 
tion that shows the clear head, and that draws 
them on to speak out their choicest thoughts, 
feeling that the woman is listening and sympa- 
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fresh and fair in her simple home-dress. 
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At all events, Hildah pleased these men mom 
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of the three—better than Maud or Brenda. Not 
that these two lacked attention—far from it. 
In bright attire, sparkling with life, Maud was 
the pet here as at school. And Brenda, self-con- 
trolled, reigned ‘like a queen in her own right, 
and made her admirers come and go at pleasure. 

Hildah, too, wore her best; but it was a very 
quiet, simple best. The honest farmer, her 
father, had nothing to spare for ‘‘gew-gaws,” 
as he called them. But I think Hildah, long 
ago, in her childhood, had found, in her simple, 
rustic home, the pearl of great price, and that 
she wore it always. Why cannot we women 
truly believe that this is the best grace of all? 

Of all who came to Mr. Sutherland’s hospit- 
able home, he that Hildah liked best was one 
Marsden Ives, a physician by profession, and 
an enthusiast as well. Modern science had 
taught him bravely; he understood the nice 
laws of temperament, the delicate organization 
of nerves, which it is better to understand than 
any material fact of medicine. Already he was 
beginning to be known as a “rising man.” 
Keen of eye was Marsden Ives, spoke choicely 
when at all, but was somewhat chary of utter- 
ance; was acutely ambitious, and meant to 
make his way in the world. 

Gazing at Hildah, he saw beneath the look 
of childlike demureness, the attentive aspect, 
the repose that life would develop into power. 
He liked to study character—it would help him 
in his profession, you see. So he came often, 
and talked much with Hildah; he fancied he 
understood Maud, whom he had always known, 
Brenda, whom he had met before; and so it 
were well to “study” this gentle, little rustic 
maid of the blush-rose cheek and long-lashed 
eyes. Yes, he fancied he understocd the other 
two. How strange that men will persist in 
thinking they understand women when they 
know them but by externals! 

Oh, world! why will you fancy that a woman’s 
heart is so shallow, when only He who made it 
knows how deep it is, how noble to suffer, how 
strong to endure? 

Hildah liked this Dr. Ives well. He was so 
gentle always, playful sometimes; with an ex- 
ceedingly graceful humor, that became a face 
that was both bright and keen, but that could 
be profoundly grave. It looked very grave one 
night in the drawing-room. 

Mr. Sutherland had said, addressing the three 
young ladies who were his guests—for Maud 
reckoned herself one at the holidays, 

“T don’t approve much of theatre-going. I 
think it a frivolous way of passing the time. 
But Forrest plays to-night, it were worth while 











to go and see him. So we'll all make ready 
and start.” } 

“You will go with me?” said Dr. Ives, softly, 
to Hildah. 

“IT think not; thank you,” returned Hildah, 
in the simple, child-fashion she had learned up 
among the hills. 

‘Let us see,” thought Dr. Ives, who fancied 
it the easiest matter in the world to persuade 
the rustic maid, whom he had been so well able 
to please thus far. 

Maud and Brenda had flown up stairs for 
cloak and hood, and now came back full of 
glee, ready to start. 

“Well, pet,” said Mr. Sutherland to Hildah, 
‘“‘why are you not ready?” 

Hildah faced the tall, gray-bearded gentle- 
man, who had been so kind to her, yet who was 
stately withal, and whom it were hardly safe to 
displease, then answered, 

“T am not going, sir; thank you.” 

A faint expression of something like disdain 
touched the gentleman’s mouth. He said across 
the room, 

“You have conscientious scruples, I sup- 
pose ?” 

Clear as a flute came the reply, just a faint 
quiver of feeling about the delicate mouth, 

“T have.” 

Mr. Sutherland’s breeding was fine; he said 
no more to Hildah; but passing her with a 
slight bow, called out from the vestibule, 
“Come, girls, the carriage is waiting,” and 
Hildah was alone with Dr. Ives. 

“Let us see,” thought this gentleman. ‘You 
will go, dear Miss Hildah, just to please me? 


‘ Think how much I would do to please you.” 


Sweet as summer was the tone, tender the 
face that bent down to her; that “dear Miss 
Hildah” was hard to resist. 

For a moment a keen thrill shot through 
Hilda’s frame. She felt she would give her life 
to please the man beside her; but ah! not that 
which is nobler than life. 

“Dr, Ives, I cannot go—do not ask me.” 

If Dr. Ives guessed there were tears beneath 
the downcast lids, he did not show it, but went 
straightway, for the rest were calling. He, 
said to himself, ‘Little Puritan,” when he got 
outside; but, if you will believe it, even as he 
spoke, something like a tear glittered in the 
keen eye. In the long ago, the vision of a 
mother praying above a child who seemed to 
sleep, but did not, came back to him. Those 
lips had ceased to pray for him long since— 
would his name ever find a place in the prayers 
of another? ‘Little Puritan,” he said again, 
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as he joined the waiting party; but a tender 
smile hovered about his lips even as he spoke. 

Hildah found herself alone in the drawing- 
room, that seemed larger than ever, now that 
she was alone in it. Its splendors of velvet 
and gold mattered but little to her; she felt 
desolate as she looked around her and thought 
of the hearth-stone on the far-away hill-side, 
where yule-logs, great logs of the forest, burnt 
high, beside which mother and father, per- 
chance a neighbor or two, were sitting and 
talking of her, while the wind whistled out- 
side. She could see, too, as plainly as if she 
were there, the dear, old China pitcher filled 
to the brim with choice cider, pressed from the 
many-hued apples that had made the orchards 
fair at autumn, and the dish of crimson Spitzen- 
bergs and little cakes, that always stood on the 
table in front of the hearth-stone, ready for 
guests of a winter’s evening. 

“Oh! this will never do!” said Hildah, 
springing up—the dear home-vision was be- 
coming too much for her. ‘What can I do to 
pass away the time?” 

‘‘Make somebody happy,” was ‘the thopght 
that came to her. 

“Who?” 

Then Hildah remembered the lady of the 
house, Mrs. Sutherland. It was hardly strange 
not to have thought of her at once, for Maud’s 
mother, through the winter, never left the suite 
of rooms appropriated to her use—her fragile 
health keeping her a close prisoner through 
the northern winter. And yet confinement in 
such a prison was scarcely a hardship. 

Hildah had been once in these rooms since 
she came; but bewildered at all around her, 
had brought away only a vague impression of 
tropical warmth, twilight dimness, lit by the 
rose of silken curtains, and in the midst of all 
a pale lady sitting with cushions piled around 
her, who asked both Brenda and herself to 
“come and see her again, she had had a very 
bad day of it so far.” 

The voice had been soft and sweet enough to 
have drawn her thither; but in the bustle of 
gayety Hildah had forgotten the wan invalid 
imprisoned, in splendor, it may be, but still 
imprisoned, in spite of all. 

Hildah went up the stair-case and knocked 
timidly upon the gilt paneling of one of the 
many doors. 

A low “Come in!” floated toward her, and 
Hildah entered. 

“How glad I am!” said the pale lady, from 
amid her cushions. “I have just sent nurse 






company, you know.” And then she held out 
a wee bit of a hand to Hildah, who caressed 
the same softly, as if it were a small, white 
birdling. 

Almost before she knew it, Hildah was sit- 
ting on a cushion at the pale lady’s feet, still 
holding the one hand and talking cheerily of 
her school-life and Maud and Brenda. By- 
and-by Mrs. Sutherland drew her on to speak of 
her own home and rural fireside; and Hildah’s 
voice grew eager and confidential as she de- 
scribed the quiet farm-house, and even told 
how the vision of the China-pitcher, filled with 
amber-red cider, and the dish of red-cheeked 
apples, had come back to her that night among 
the dear memories of the hearth-stone. 

Then Mrs. Sutherland rang a bell, and pre- 
sently there came a tray of dainty confections, 
in obedience to a whispered order given to 
‘“*nurse.” 

Hildah had never cared less to eat than now; 
for, since those few words of Dr. Ives had been 
spoken, and she had crossed swords with Mr. 
Sutherland—albeit in the cause of right—she 
had felt an odd choking at her throat, which it 
was hard to conquer. Hildah loved to be loved, 
and craved the sympathy of those about her; 
yet she was a brave little heart for all, and 
would fight the battle of life nobly. 

At another time, this tray of dainties would 
have been tempting enough, especially to one 
used to the plain fare of school life. Two little 
cups, dainty shells of pink and gilt, out of which 
floated the aroma of chocolate, a mould of amber- 
jelly, hot-house grapes, white and purple, and 
the gold-red of onanges, set in a filigree of 
silver—an artist would not have disdained the 
tray of dainties, it was such a pretty bit of color- 
ing in the mellow rose-light that filled the in- 
valid’s room. 

“Tam not hungry, dear Mrs. Sutherland,” 
pleaded Hildah. 

“You must keep me company, though,” re- 
turned her hostess. “If I am an invalid, I 
find a wee bit of supper does me no harm— 
good, rather; I sleep the better for it.” 

So Hildah ate to please the lady, who said 
the “bit of supper was nicer to-night than it 
had been for months. I think you have some- 
thing to do with it, dear child.” 

Then Hildah laughed, well pleased; and when 
the repast was done, the pale lady caressed the 
hair of her guest, who had taken her station at 
her feet once more, and in a minute asked, 

“The rest have gone out, you say?” 

“Yos, ma’am—to the theatre,” 
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“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“Why, my child ?” 

Hildah looked down a moment, then turned 
her gaze up to that of the invalid, saying, 
simply, ** You know, I think.” 

Mrs, Sutherland smiled softly—they under- 
stood one another then. 

‘May I not read something to you—anything 
you like—before I go?” asked Hildah. 

Mrs. Sutherland, taking a book from beside 

er, opened it, and banded it to the young girl, 
who saw it was the Book, and open at the four- 
teenth chapter of St. John. 

Hildah read the beautiful verses that have 
comforted so many souls, 

“Let not your heart be troubled: Ye believe 
in God, believe also in me.” 

When she had finished, she looked up to see 
a faint light, that showed exceeding joy on the 
hitherto pale cheek of the invalid, and in her 
soft, sad eyes as well. Hildah kissed the lady, 
then withdrew to her own room; in striving to 
please another, she had found choicest comfort 
for herself. She would not “let her heart be 
troubled ;” and the little maid went to sleep 
quiet and peaceful; life and the world would 
not fret her yet awhile, come what would. 

The next day the little scene of the night 
before was as if it had not been. Mr. Suther- 
land’s grave, stately politeness showed itself 
the same as ever. 

Dr. Ives came in the evening, but his manner 
had changed—something had turned the tables. 
He talked to Maud and Brenda, hut he looked 
at Hildah, which meant, of course, that while 
he seemed occupied with the rest, he was think- 
ing of her. 

The holidays were almost done; New-Year’s 
Day was close at hand; and Maud and Brenda 
held divers discussions upon “what to wear.” 
Finally, they brought Hildah, who had a little 
gem of a room all to herself, into the larger 
apartment they two shared together, and then 


and there plunged deep into the mysteries of 
apparel. 


Brenda and Maud brought forth divers 
dresses, spread them upon the wide bed, and 
danced around, deliberating which would be 
the most becoming. 

Hildah had no difficulty in making up her 
mind, for she had but one dress suitable. 

Hildah looked at the silks and laces that made 
the wide bed seem in masquerade, so decked 
out was it with divers colors and foamy laces, 
sets of jewels and scented fans. What would 
make a “nice match,” and what a “desirable 
contrast,” being the question most in agitation. 


Hildah looked and sighed; presentiy laughed, 
and said, 

“You have slighted me, girls. You haven’t 
even asked what I am going te wear.” 

The two looked blank, then flew at Hildah, 
pecked her cheeks like a couple of doves, and 
declared in a breath, “You dear little thing! 
you’d look sweet in anything!” 

“Well, that being the case, I think I'll put 
on my dress to-night,” laughed Hildah, “I 
should like to look ‘sweet’ before I go away.” 

“Who for?” said the other two, making eyes 
at her. 

‘*For your papa, maybe,” answered Hildah; 
with a mischievous look at Maud; then went to 
her own room to dress. 

Brenda turned her’back on the bed, bright 
with silks, and laces, and jewels. Crossing her 
white chiseled hand on her breast, she turned 
a firm, decided profile to Maud. 

“Maud, are you not sick of this? I am. 
Hildah is so much nobler than you and I.” 

*‘Yes,”’ said Maud, in a maze; ‘but there is 
no use in trying to be too good.. Let us enjoy 
ourselves awhile; then we’ can settle down, 
you how.” 

Brenda said no more, put up her dresses, 
then going down stairs, struck out strange, 
deep chords of music from the grand-piano in 
the drawing-room until the bell rang—and Dr. 
Ives came in. 

“You are early, Dr. Ives. You have come 
to see Maud and myself, of course?” 

*‘Assuredly. Is Miss Brownway at home?” 

“Oh!” said Brenda, significantly. ‘I have 
a mind not to let her know that you are here.” 

Brenda went, however, but first stopped in 
to vounsel with Maud. 

**Maud, Dr. Ives is down stairs, and I am 
full of mischief, in honor of New-Year’s Eve, 
perhaps. Don’t let Hildah know he’s here, and 
let us go down and teaze him awhile. He's 
said a sharp thing or two to me since I’ve been 
here; and I’d not object to paying him back.” 

A little tap on the door, and Hildah herself 
came in. ° 

“See,” said she, with gentle irony, “1 am 
in my best. Do I not surprise you?” 

The speaker had on a merino fleecy fine, 
and of aclear, bright blue. There was a rim 
of fine lace about the throat, and the under- 
sleeves, to match, were also delicately fine. 
There had been a time, before Hildah left her 
country-home, when she had thought this attire 
grand enough for a queen. She had learned 
better since; knew now that most would con- 





sider her dress ‘‘plain as a pipe-stem;” yet, for 
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all, an air of content, that had a quaint sweet- 
ness about it, invested Hildah with a grace 
more beautiful than costliest silk or dazzling 
jewel. 

‘Wait a minute!’ said Maud; and disappear- 
ing, presently returned with a spray of lovely 
roses. 

“I asked mamma, and she said you were to 
have these, with her love,’’ panted Maud, out 
of breath. 

Brenda took the spray just budding to per- 
fection, and, with skillful fingers, fastened it 
against the gold-brown hair. Roses and cheeks 
made a perfect match. 

Then the three went down stairs; Maud and 
Brenda shining in silk; ribbon-knots flying like 
pennants from hair and shoulder, both riante 
with mischief. Hildah, lovely asa picture, with 
her pure child-face, down-dropping lids, and 
tender gravity, that a word would break up 
into smiles. 

Maud, nestling into the velvet recess of a 
tall chair, leaned back her head, and chattered 
nonsense to the group that presently clustered 
about her—papa, a grave professor or two, 
and the rest. Brenda, uninvited, took her sta- 
tion at the grand-piano, and swept the chords, 
until the instrument trembled; anon played 
soft, low snatches, and dreamy sonatas of flute- 
like fineness, 

The rooms were warm; some one had opened 
the glass-doors leading into the conservatory. 

“Come,” said Dr. Ives, ‘let us go and listen 
to that music in among the flowers there.” 

Hildah came. ‘How beautiful!” said she, 
under her breath. 

‘« How beautiful!” sighed Dr. Ives. He meant 
Ilildah, you might know; for she stood under 
an orange-tree, white with its load of blossoms. 
The snowy sprays dropped low upon the slightly- 
bowed head; she looked most like a bride, so 
standing with the light flush of roses on her 
cheek; fair she was to see—a grace better than 
beauty crowning her with most womanly sweet- 
ness, 

I had told you Dr. Ives was ambitious. This 
was so; he had only meant to “study” Hildah. 
A little rustic maid was scarcely like to have 
won him, you and he had thought. 

Beauty never would have enthralled him; but 
the soft and flower-like charm of womanly 
sweetness, the ornament of a ‘‘meek and quiet 
spirit,” worn with gentle humility, had found 
its way where beauty, cap-a-pie with charms, 
might utterly have failed. 

The keen, clear intellect, the pride of a na- 





armed. Dr. Ives then and there knew what, 
perhaps, he had only guessed before, that his 
heart—deep enough, palpitating beneath all 
pride and ambition with noble impulse—had 
thrown open its doors to the ‘“‘rustic maid,” 
had taken her in, had crowned her its queen. 
Years might come, and years might go, but that 
heart was constant—none other than the ‘‘rustic 
maid” would ever reign there! 

And now Dr. Ives grew afraid of this little 
Hildah, grew very doubtful of himself. 

How softly the music rose and fell like a 
dream; the sprays of orange-blossom seemed to 
thrill above Hildah to the strange, sweet chords. 

A little pause, then Dr. Ives said, ‘ Hildah, 
you can only speak the truth. You do not hate 
me, Hildah?” 

She took a rose from her hair, dropped it 
into the palm of the speaker, then, smitten 
with that instinct of shynegg that will not let a 
woman be won in a breath, Hildah, with a grace 
so swift and elusive that she seemed to float out 
on the music, passed into the room beyond. 
When Dr. Ives dared to follow, she was nowhere 
to be found. 

If Hildah smiled in her dreams that night, 
the morning brought a sorrowful dawning. 
Her father was sick, ‘‘ perhaps dying;” so read 
the dispatch that was brought to her pillow. 
So, filled with dread, yet striving to be calm, 
Hildah made herself ready, and was prepared 
to start with the sunrise. She went from Maud's 
home with kisses and caresses, telling how hard 
it was to part with her, and how entire the 
sympathy that went with her. The little rustic 
maid would leave Maud’ssplendid home, touched 
with something that home had not before she 
came. The simple, earnest faith of a Christian 
heart, would not be without a meaning, even to 
Mr. Sutherland, who, grave and stately, dis- 
daining frivolity, yet had believed in science 
only until now. As for the pale lady of the 
house, who had hungered for sympathy born 
of a kindred faith, she would not forget Hildah, 
whose coming had made a sunny spot on the 
invalid’s memory. 

Maud and Brenda, in their bright garniture 
of dress and jewel, welcomed the many guests 
who came and went on New-Year’s Day—‘‘a 
fine day,” every one called it, with the clea» 
sunlight, cold, transparent air, and sapphire 
sky overhead. 

Hildah, traveling fast, fast, over tracts of 
snow, yet found the traveling too slow for her 
yearning, anxious heart. But home was reached 
at last, and her father, ‘“‘perhaps he would not 


ture ambitious and daring, found itself dis-; die,” they said. 
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But there were long watchings, by day and 
night, in the sick chamber. Hildah sat among 
the shadows of the sick man’s room, and, with 
her mother, kept anxious watch and waiting. 
By-and-by ‘‘father” grew better—that was, 
well. But farmer Brownway would never be 
strong of head and hand, as in times past. 

Across the road, just on the edge of the grove 
of pines, stood the village school-house. Hildah 
found herself installed here, one day, as mis- 
tress. It would “help father a little,” she 
thought; sickness had been expensive; where 
there had never been too much to spare, there 
was now less than ever. 

If work, close and unremitting, makes the 
days pass quickly, surely the months must have 
seemed short to Hildah. And, perhaps, they 
did. The face was as sweet and child-like as 
ever, but the blush-roses waxed faint in the 
clear, pure cheek. The mouth had grown firm, 
too; self-control taught the slender, upper-lip 
to crush down the soft-red of the under one. 
Hildah was a brave woman now, who had learned 
to “suffer and be strong.” 

The months passed away, with letters once 
and awhile from Maud and Brenda, telling of 
their school-life. Brenda’s were earnest and 


thoughtful, ofttimes asking eager questions of 
that higher life, of which Hildah’s simple faith 
had caused her to think. 

Yes, the months had come and gone, and it 


was New-Year’s Eve again. Hildah had gone 
about all day with a cheerful air, for she was 
the light of home. ‘No tears,” she thought to 
herself; ‘‘no sigh’s. My life is just as God will 
have it—dare I be less than content?” 

The twilight was closing in with plumy flakes 
of snow falling quietly. Never mind, the little 
chintz-room was all warmth and comfort. 
Cheerily burnt the logs in the wide fire-place; } 
full to the brim with amber-red cider, stood the $ 
old-time pitcher in its accustomed place, red § 











Spitzenbergs and a dish of little cakes keeping 
guard beside it. ‘‘Father’ and “mother” sat 
on either side of the hearth-stone, smiling at 
one another, looking with fond pride at Hildah. 

“T think some of our neighbors will be in 
to-night,” says father. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Hildah; but her thoughts 
are faraway. She thinks of the music she heard 
just a year ago; wafts of fragrance from the 
orange-tree float around her, and enfold her ia 
sweet memories. Sweeter than either vibrates 
the words she cannot forget, ‘You do not hate 
me, Hildah ?”’ 

The brave heart flagged a little, just a mo- 
ment at the window, to make her face bright 
for ‘father and mother,” just a prayer for the 
bright New-Year that would dawn to-morrow, 
a prayer for herself, for that other heart that 
a year ago had told its story—faithful herself, 
she yet thought him true. 

Oh, heart, that will not doubt! that believes 
on to the end! there is a blessing for you! 

Even as Hildah stood at the window, the soft 
light of moonbeams struggled with the snow- 
flakes, conquered, fell upon her lover’s face as 
he swung aside the gate, and came up the path- 
way in the triumphant moonlight, the joy of 
expectancy upon his face. 

What more? There was room at the simple 
fireside for Dr. Ives; there was room in the 
heart of ‘father and mother” for the man 
Hildah had chosen; a man who was, and yet 
was not, the Dr. Ives of a year ago—for his lite 
had broadened and deepened. She who had 
prayed above him in his childhood, knew high 
peace in her heavenly home. Hildah might lay 
her hand on him now and be content. The fair, 
new world, and the bright New-Year were 
their’s—lay wide before them; hand-in-hand 
they might walk therein, their heavenly Father 
would keep them safe through that year, and 
all the years to come. 
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No matter in what form enshrined, 
It is thy nobleness of mind, 
Above the most of human kind, 


That binds thee to my soul—my own! 

I walk the woodland paths alone; 

1 hear the bright waves surge and moan, 
Tossed to white foam ’gainst cruc! rocks—~ 
*Tis thus the world my spirit mocks, 
Across the lake, like golden locks, 


Aslant tho suabeams glint and shine; 


IDEAL. 


STILWELL, 


*Tis thus my spirit unto thine 

Unfolds its glory—prayer at shrine! 
I know e’en well—no fears I know; 
Thy heart is liks the purest snow— 
And as the soul the face doth grow. 


Therefore, how fair, how beanteous thyuu— 
Thy soulful eyes, thy godlike browt 

To thee I pay my dearest vow; 

Faithful forever rnto mo, 


Nor eartp, nor air, n+r sky, nor sea, 
Shall :0h my WW of_lore fur thee, 
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It was spring-time in New England; every } but before he had touched her it was all over, 
hill was green with tender verdure, every nook } and she turned toward the house with an air of 
and valley redolent with the balm of bursting } calm composure. 


blossoms; the sky hung overhead blue and 
cloudless; and the westward-going sun threw 
back a thousand shimmering rays of light, 
gleaming on all the cottage-windows, and mak- 
ing the bosom of the bay a sheet of dazzling 
gold, 

Rose Steadman stood beneath the great 
locust-tree in her father’s yard, gazing ocean- 
ward with wistful, impatient eyes; her hands 
clasped hard together, the breeze blowing back 
her soft, silken tresses from a face as pure and 
fair as the daintiest May-flower that bloomed 
upon her native hills. A flock of tame doves, 
circling in the summer air, came fluttering 
down about her head, one or two perching on 
her shoulders, and billing and cooing to attract 
her attention; but she did not notice them, her 
blue eyes, wondering and wistful, still swept 
the low sea-line that lay beyond. 

Samson Stone, goming up from the hay-field, 
paused to look at her standing thus, thinking 
that never, in all his life before, had he beheld 
so lovely a picture. A warm fiush rose to his 
bronzed cheek, and a tender glow to his honest 
eyes; but the moment after they saddened, and 
he sighed drearily. 

“Poor child! she don’t know; it is my duty 
to tell her, I ’spose.” 

Then he hurried on with a heavy step. Rose 
turned as he approached her, the wistful, ex- 
pectant look still in her blue eyes. He took off 
his broad hat, and pushed back the damp hair 
from his heated brow. 

*“‘Hot work down there,” he said, pointing 
over his shoulder toward the hay-field. ‘The 
squire sent me up for a glass o’ your currant- 
wine—he’s a’most spent. This spring sunshine 
tells—’tis worse than mid-summer, I b’'lieve. 
Ileigho! how I should enjoy a good, round sea- 
voyage now—wouldn’t you? By-the-by, the 
‘Bonnie Isabel’s’ gone—did you know?” 

“Gone?” Her face growing white, and her 
eyes cold and stony. 

“Yes; she sailed two hours ago!” 

Rose almost fainted; for an instant her breath 
came in short, quick gasps, and her lips quivered 
painfully. Sam put out his arm to support her, 











“Come on. I'll get you the wine now.” 

Sam followed her with a look of pitiful ten- 
derness in his brown eyes. He was a great, 
strongly-built, stout-fisted fellow, this Samson 
Stone; very much like a chestnut, rough and 
ungainly in outward aspect, but sweet and 
sound‘*within. There was not a flaw, or a sem- 
blance of falseness about him; he was true 
metal to his heart’s core—solid gold, without 
a grain of dross, He had lived with Squire 
Steadman from his boyhood up, working in 
the fields from one year’s end to another; and 
“getting his learning,” as the neighbors ex- 
pressed it, by snatches, at night-school, or in 
his own room, when the rest of the hired boys 
were in bed, Yet he was no indifferent scholar. 
fle could cast up accounts with remarkable 
accuracy; and there were few bcoks in the vil- 
lage library that he did not read. 

But, for all his good traits, Sam was no 
favorite. People liked and respected him; but 
in order to love him, one required to know him 
intimately—and very few did that. He was 
shy and reticent, sober, and not over-talkative; 
morose and sullen, superficial folks called him; 
but a gentler, truer, more tender-souled man 
never lived. 

Rose, the squire’s only child, was a wee, tod- 
dling little thing when Sam came to live at Em 
Cottage; and all through the long summer days 
she trotted after him, lisping out her childish 
wants, every one of which he supplied with a 
woman’s tender care. No wonder she won a 
large place in his great, loving heart. Every 
day of his life she became dearer and dearer; 
and when eighteen summers had painted their 
roses on her maiden ,cheeks, and she sat in 
the village choir, the acknowledged belle and 
beauty of the neighborhood, Sam Stone, her 
father’s hired man, would have laid down his 
life a thousand times to have saved a single 
thread of her golden hair from pain. 

Rose liked him first-rate; defended him 
warmly when any one called him rude or un- 
friendly; treated him with a sister’s unaffected 
kindness—but she did not love him. Of course, 
she did not. Whoever knew any ong, the 
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thing they ought todo? Another—a man of a 
very different class and calibre—had won the 
regard for which poor Sam would willingly 
have served his seven times seven years. 

Ralph Tremaine was the only son of Judge 
Tremaine, the wealthiest and most aristocratic 
man in the vicinity. Moreover, Ralph was a 
young man of very superior accomplishments, 
college-taught, refined, handsume to a fault, 
and by profession an artist. Rose Steadman 
made his acquaintance, one summer afternoon, 
in a most romantic manner. She was down 
on the bay-shore gathering water-lilies. Her 
apron was full to overflowing; they breathed 
their odors in her bosom, and hung in white 
splendor from the golden meshes of her hair; 
yet, woman-like, she was not content. One full- 
blown beauty, nodding in the sunshine beyond 
her reach, tempted her. Holding on to an over- 
hanging branch, she leaned far out and strove 
to pluck it; in the attempt the branch gave 
way, precipitating her into the waters of the 
bay. Her terrified shriek had scarcely startled 
the drowsy, summer air, when a young man 
started up from behind a projecting rock, 
plunged after her, and brought her ashore. 

This young man was Ralph Tremaine. Of 
eourse, Rose could not be otherwise than ex- 
cessively grateful—and gratitude leads us into 
dangerous straits sometimes. After this ro- 
mantic adventure, Ralph became a constant 
visitor at Elm Cottage. He could not get along 
without Rose. She must show him all the pic- 
turesque points in the neighborhood; and then 
she must sit while he painted her portrait. 
With one thing and another they were con- 
stantly together; and in the long summer after- 
noons wandering amid the odorous woods, or 
drifting on the pulsing bosom of the lake, foolish 

alittle Rose believed all the fine things her hand- 

some lover breathed into her ear, and found 
herself at autumn-time with a betrothal-ring 
upon her finger. 

Samson Stone was extremely lonely through 
all these summer days. Labor, hitherto a plea- 
sure, hung a dead weight upon his hands. His 
life had lost its sole aim and object. But he 
was a hero, after his fashion, this hired man, 
who reaped the grain, and mowed the hay-fields 
at Elm Cottage; so, putting his own desires 
beneath his feet, he pursued the even tenor of 
his way, hoping, not for himself, but for her, 
whose happiness he held dearer than his own. 

In the meantime, Rose dreamed her golden 
dream—but at last the end came. Ralph Tre- 


maine was going across the sea to spend a year ; 
at Heidelburg, and severa! seasons in the old} 








city of the Cesars. He might not return for 
years—his art claimed him; but he should 
never forget Rose. Rose listened with a sharp 
pain in her heart. After that his visits, once 
so frequent, became few and far between. He 
had so many friends to attend to; there were 
ladies from the city staying at his father’s; so 
many claims upon his time Rose must really 
excuse him. Rose assured him that she would 
with a vivid glow in her cheeks, and more 
anger than grief at her heart. Yet she could 
not help feeling pained and startled when she 
found that he had sailed in the “Bonnie Isa- 
bel” without coming to say farewell. 

She poured out the currant-wine, and start- 
ing Sam back to the hay-field, with the bits of 
ice she had dropped in tinkling against the 
sides of the pewter mug, she went into her own 
little sleeping-room, and, after closing the door, 
sat down by the low window. The spring 
sunshine rippled in through the shimmering 
branches of the sweet-brier that shaded it, 
checkering the sanded floor with bars of yellow 
gold. The air was thick with glimmering ra- 
diance and heavy with perfume; and the voice 
of the ring-dove floated in from the neighbor- 
ing forest, tremulous with tender melody. Poor 
little Rose leaned her head upon her hand and 
burst into tears. There was a great blank in 
her young life just then. She had nothing to 
hope for, so she sobbed on quietly for a mo- 
ment or two, not with the passionate sorrow a 
woman feels when her heart’s love has failed 
her, but with a childish regret that the pretty 
dream she had loved so well was ended forever. 
But in a short time her tears subsided, and she 
began’ to think the matter over; and while she 
thought, the proud blood of a New England 
maiden began to glow in her cheeks. She 
dashed the tears from her eyes with a gesture 
of indignant scorn. 

“‘T won’t shed another tear about him,” she 
“If he didn’t care enough for me 
Who 


murmured. 
to come and bid me good-by, let him go. 
cares?” 

That evening, when Samson Stone came up 
from the hay-field, his step was slow, and his 
face exceedingly sober. He glanced toward 
Rose’s window, with the humming-birds flitting 
through the sweet-brier that shaded it, with a 
pitiful expression in his eyes, sighing to himself, 

“Poor child! I wish I could take the trouble 
from her young shoulders.” 

Just then a note of song trilled out from the 
kitchen, and, turning, he beheld Rose up to her 
dimpled elbows in the bread she was making, 
with anything else than sorrow in her bright 
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face. For an instant the poor fellow’s heart 
leaped joyously, then he shook his head with a 
heavy sigh. 

«Poor thing, she’s too proud to show it; but 
she feels it all the same. I wish I could help 
her.” 

But Sam was mistaken in his estimate of 
Rose’s disappointment. He was measuring her 
love by his own, and the two passions were 
widely different. His was all-enduring, im- 
mortal; a something that woyld go with him 
through life, and be part and parcel of his 
existence in the life beyond the grave; but hers 
was as short-lived and ephemeral as the spring 
blossoms. Before the bluebird, who was build- 
ing her bower of love in the old apple-tree when 
the ‘Bonnie Isabel” sailed, had warmed her 
speckled ovals into life, it had died a natural 
death, and lay buried in a sepulchre, whose 
darkness would know no resurrection morn. 
But poor Sam was not aware of this—so he 
tilled the fields, and reaped the grain, and 
mowed the hay at Elm Cottage, pitying Rose, 
and pitying himself. 

In the meantime, this silly, little Rose of ours 
grew in wisdom as well as in years. Her blue 


eyes looked upon things in a different light, 


three years after, than they did on the day the 
««Bonnie Isabel’’ set sail. 

At last a summer afternoon came, which 
brought Ralph Tremaine to his father’s house 
again. The sky was as blue as in days of yore, 
the hills as green, the thymy pastures as full of 
odorous bloom. Rose Steadman sat beneath the 
great locust-tree, her blue eyes gazing ocean- 
ward, the breeze blowing back her golden hair, 
the flock of white doves wheeling and circling 
round her head. She saw him coming down 
the narrow, mossy path he had so often trod. 
His years of foreign life had improved him 
vastly; and he had, in part, realized his dream 
of fame and renown. A long summer, and a 
winter, perhaps, lay before him. His strength 
and health needed recruiting, and he had come 
back for that purpose to his father’s house. 
But how should he ever manage to while away 
the tedious time? He must have some kind of 
amusement. Ah, he had struck upon the very 
thing; he would go back to Rose Steadman, 
she was still single, his mother had said, wait- 
ing for his return, no doubt. Poor Httle Rose, 
it was nothing more than right to go and see 
her! 

She saw him coming, and rose up to meet 
him in the afternoon sunlight, the white doves 
circling round her head. What a glorious pic- 
ture she made! He made up his mind to paint 





her—the effort would immortalize him. But a 
single glance at her face, her calm, clear eyes, 
convineed him that she was not the simple little 
girl, with whose love he had trifled three years 
before; but she was something better, a lovely, 
bewildering woman. He put on his tenderest 
smile—the smile that few women had been 
strong enough to resist. 

“Are you glad to see me, little Rose?” hold- 
ing out both his hands. 

She received him cordially as an old friend, 
but with a proud calmness that chilled him like 
ice. 

“You loved me once, little Rose?” his voice 
and eyes full of tender reproach. 

She flashed a glance of dazzling scorn upon 
him. * 

“T was a child, then, and children outgrow 
their fancies in less time than you have been 
away.” 

“You have outgrown yours then?” 

“Most assuredly.” 

And that was the end. 

Poor Sam, mowing down the fragrant hay in 
the meadow, saw them standing together with 
a sharp pain at his heart, which all his unsel- 
fish joy at Rose’s coming happiness could not 
keep down. In spite of all his efforts, the pass- 
ing years had only served to make his hopeless 
love all the stronger. 

“Tt is just as it should be,” he said to him- 
self; ‘‘he’s a fine-locking fellow, and will make 
her a good husband, no doubt. I’m glad, for 
her sake;” but, even while he said it, he sighed 
heavily—sighed over the death of his last hope. 

Coming up from the meadow, at cventide, he 
found Rose still sitting beneath the locust-tree, 
a soft flash on her cheeks, a tender, dreamy 
light in her blue eyes. He could not pass her 
without even so much as a word of congratula- 
tion; they had lived together as brother and 
sister too long. It would cost him a terrible 
effort, but he would do it. Throwing himself 
on the grass, at her feet, he took off his broad 
hat, and let the cool winds lift the hair from 
his hot brow. 

“Rose,” he began, at last, looking up timidly, 
“T’m glad your friend’s come back. I know 
it was a pleasure to you to see him.” 

‘Well, yes,” an arch smile dimpling her 
pretty mouth, ‘‘I was quite glad to see him, 
Sam.” 

“Yes, I know, Rose,” after a moment’s 
silence, ‘I mean—— Well, you understand. 
I know how matters stand between you; and 
I'm glad for your sake, Rose; and I wish you 
a life as happy as you deserve.’™ 
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He held out his hand as he ended his little 
speech, but the effort had been almost too 
much for him; there was a mist before his 
eyes, and his lips quivered like a woman’s. 
Rose watched him keenly for a moment, and 
then laid her hand in his. 

“Sam,” she said, solemnly, ‘‘you’re mistaken 
for once, as wise as you usually are. Ralph 
Tremaine is nothing to me—moreover, he never 
will be. When I was a silly child, I thought I 
loved him; but I found out my mistake that 
evening when you told me the ‘Bonnie Isabel” 
had sailed. And, Sam,” she went on, a vivid 
flush dying her cheeks, ‘‘I’ve leaned something 
else in the three years that have gone by since 
that evening. Can you guess what it is?” 

He looked at her conscious, blushing face, 
his honest eyes full of puzzled wonder. 


THE SOLDIER’S LAST 





“‘You won’t guess, Sam,’’ she continued; ‘‘and 
I must tell you, if it is unmaidenly. You won't 
speak for yourself, and I’m tired of waiting for 
you. I’ve learned that I never loved Ralph 
Tremaine; never loved any one in the world 
but—but—you, Sam.” 

He bounded to his feet as if a thunderbolt 
had exploded above his head, and stood for a 
moment stunned and silent. Then, looking 
down upon her, covered with confusion and 
blushes, the fujl truth burst upon him in all its 
wondrous joy. But he could not utter a single 
word in response, yet his full heart spoke 
through his honest brown eyes. He opened 
his arms, and gathered her to his bosom im 
unspeakable content; and all the summer- 
world burst out into a rapturous song of re- 
joicing. 
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Wory, and weary, and wounded, 
A soldier sat by a rill; 

A draught of its cooling waters, 
A song from ite merry trill. 


He sat in the evening twilight, 
His thoughts far over the land, 

To a lone farm-house on the hill-side— 
To a cheerful household band. 


When twilight makes way for the evening, 
And even has fled into night; 

By the rill the soldier was dreaming 
Of days that were happy and bright. 


Of days, when a boy, he had rambled, 
Over the hill and the lea, 

Gathered the flowers of the meadow, 
And list to the birds in their glee. 





Again in the hay-fields he sported, 
And tumbled amid the new hay; 
Again o’er the mill-pond he floated; 

Oh! happy, but short, was the day. 


The clear, gray light of the morning 
Rose slowly over the hill, 

And found the soldier still sleeping, 
By the cool and crystal rill. 


But his cheek was pallid and wan; 
His locks were tossed by the breeze; 

Yet he slept with his head on his hand, 
While the wood-thrush sang from the trees. 


While the wood-thrush sang from the trees, 
His cheering and mellow thrill, 

The soldier lay dead by the brook-side— 
The soldier lay dead by the rill. 


THE WITCHES ARE WALKING THE WILD-WOODS AGAIN 


¢ ‘ 
BY ELIZABETH RICHMOND. 


Tax witches are walking the wild-woods again, 
Down deep in the forest of pines, 

Where the great goblin oak-tree stands lord of the glen, 
And where the winds sigh to the vines. 


Old Winter wrapped round him his mantle of snow, 
And marched with his vanguard at last; 

And the jay-bird peeped out through the tamarack-bough, 
And screamed a farewell as he passed. 


And quick from their coverts—the wild winds knew where— 
In highland, or hollow, or hill, 

The weird forest witches came wandering there, 
Through the old woods, so solemn and still. 


They peeped in the stream that had muttered and moaned 
As though Suillmer was never to be; 





And the light, laughing waves started off with a bound 
And chased merrily on to the sea. 


The brown tassels came to the laurel again. 
And the fur to the hickory buds; 

And the poplar smiled forth in a garland of green— 
For the witches were walking the wovds. 


The oriole down ip the clusters of cane, 
Bethought him again of his nest; 

And the whippowil chimed ’mong the hazels again, 
When the sun had gone down in the West. 


And dark brows that all the long Winter had kept 
Their shadows of sadness and care; 

Laughed out to the glad Summer sunshine that swept, 
When the witches were wandering there. 











CHAPTER I. 
OUT TO SEA. 

THE coast here was flat—a mere uneven band 
of yellow sand-beach, stretched from one point 
in the horizon to another just opposite, cutting 
the world in two. Mary Corson could sec from 
one end to the other of it. She had been pacing 
up and down all of the afternoon. On her left 
were the marshes, lush and brown in the late 
October weather; to the right, the sea, a vast, 
shining, steel-blue plane. 

It was intolerably quiet and desolate; over- 
head, one or two dark, sullen bulges in the gray 
sky suggested clouds, but they were motion- 
less. A fish-hawk circled through the air, pip- 
ing a keen, fretful cry; the tide was coming in, 
but it was only at long intervals that the edge of 
the oily water lapped the shore with a furtive, 
uneasy whisper. 

Miss Corson went up to her companion, who 
was lying on her back on a heap of dry kelp, 
her hands clasped under her head, looking, 
half-asleep, at a seining-boat that shone white 
on the far sea-line. 

“‘T thought I knew the sea,” she said. ‘But 
I never saw it in a cataleptic trance before.” 

The girl got up with a chagrined look. ‘*You 
have been used to a rugged coast-line, I sup- 
pose. Our beach must be woefuily duil and 
speechless to you. For me, I never saw the 
sea-rocks; or any hills, for that matter.” She 
twisted up the yellow hair which had fallen 
down her neck, stuck the comb into it, and 
stood, looking out to sea, with a forced, un- 
comfortable smile. Mary glanced at her with 
her shrewd, half-shut eyes, amused to see how 

much poor Berenice had dreaded this visit of 
hers, and had depended on the sea to help her 
through with it. 

The girl’s delicate, weakly lined face, with 
its rose and milky tints, like an infant’s, was as 
transparent, Miss Corson thought, as water. 
She knew the group of young women to whom 
Berenice Lamorce undoubtedly belonged. She 
had been taciturn enough so far; but those soft 
lips—held always a little apart—would begin 
presently, she was sure, to dribble out what few 
ideas there might be in her brain in an unend- 
ing stream. She meant, however, to make the 

best of her hostess. It need not be for long, 
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she was thankful to remember. Her stay was 
limited to a fortnight. 

“T could not find the sea dull or speechless,” 
she said, good-humoredly. ‘Come, let us look 
for more of these freckled shells. Don’t be 
afraid, Berenice, all get on excellently 
here. Old Ocean a have been kin and con- 
fidents these many Years,” with a wave of her 
hand, the least in the world dramatic. 

She strolled on down the sands, not seeing 
the amused flash in the innocent blue eyes be- 
hind her. 

She grew graver. In spite of herself the spell 
of the lonely, desolate coast was upon her. It 
was a new experience for her to lunch, as she 


$had done this morning, in a white and gilt 


saloon in Philadelphia, with the interminable 
red bricks 4nd marble slabs massed about her; 
and to stand now face to face with nature in 
her most solitary, melancholy mood. It seemed 
to her as if in coming there she had dropped 
behind her, one by one, whatever garments of 
grace and beauty the year wore. Yonder, in 
the crowded streets, it was sultry October, yel- 
low tinted; the air, the sidewalk trees, the 
fluttering dresses of the women glowing wi 
generous color and warmth. Then she came 
through long slopes of sullen fields, inhospit- 
able, meager farms; drearier stretches after- 
ward of stunted pines and oaks, with long gaps 
of blanched sand between; and here and there 
the lonesome fires of the charcoal-burners. 
Down at last into this vast basin of the lec- 
coast, which had been once the ocean-bed, 
from which the sea had crept back inch by 
inch, at the border of which it forever 
watching, sleepless, cruel, implacat®. 

When Miss Corson began to understand the 
spirit of the place she said, suddenly, ‘“* Why, 
the sea possesses one here likeademon! What 
has it done to you, Miss Lamorce,” looking at 
her again curiously. ‘What did it make of 
you?” 

‘‘How could I tell? Let us go on to the vil- 
lage,” said Berenice. ‘Made of me?” she 
muttered to herself; for poor Berry was not a 
young woman of modern asthetic tendencies, 
and consequently did not keep her “inner life” 
as a private puppet-box, into which she could 
peer with critical eyes. The ‘sweet fool!” as 
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Shakspeare would have called her, went down 
the beach after that with hot and cold shivers 
creeping through her; stopping now and then 
to sift sand through her fingers; feeling her 
tall, graceful, loping body a weight, heavy, and 
askew. The sea, or something else, had made 
of her but a sleazy, mawkish piece of work, she 
thought, looking at the compact, finely-moulded 
figure before her in its close-fitting, black silk 
dress, at the resolutely poised head, the face, 
every feature of which betrayed a knowledge 
of whole worlds of life outside of Berry’s vision, 
and a shrewd, racy zes' em. 

The village, when th e to it, was but a 
huddled group of about a dozen low, wooden 
houses in a clearing of the forest, browned in 
the salt air, ragged, unthrifty patches of In- 
dian corn growing about them; seines, ears, 
crab-nets, drying on the roofs and fences. 

««Where are the people?” asked Miss Corson. 

“Out in the seining-boats—excepting these,” 

,as they turned the corner of a garden lot, and 
@ame to the tavern—a log house, with a low 
stoop, where some fishermen, in@red-flannel 
abirts and baggy trousers, were seated, their 
elbows on their knees, and mouths open, listen- 
ing to one who balanced himself on the edge of 
the pump-trough, spitting tobacco-juice about 
in ptiddles, and holding forth in this wise: 

,,. “So I says. There’s nothin’ so singlar as 
‘the singlar things that happen to people. Me 

d ‘Jim Noles, when we was down with truck 
aboard the Jane—me and Jim——” 

Miss Corson looked at her companion with 
fresh interest after they had heard this, and 
passed; then began a catechism after the man- 
ner of one amusing a child. 

‘*Berenice had been born here? Had known 
no companions but hese?” nodding back to the 
tavern. To all of which questions Berry an- 
swered patiently enough until the last, when 
the glitter came to the blue eyes again. 

“No s; besides Richard, when he was 
at home, and Mrs. Kirk.” Her voice rose a 
little. ‘*We have no church but the beach; 
and no lecturer but Jim on his bench yonder. 
I’m afraid, Miss Corson, you will find you have 
come to a hermitage, but one that has neither 
the savor of solitude nor religion in it.” 

Miss Corson made a jesting answer, the color 
rising to her cheeks. She was annoyed as if a 
bird had pecked at her, at the flash of defiance. 
They were on the sands again; the breakers 
were coming in now, furred with white foam, 
in silent, stealthy, cat-like leaps; but Mary was 
looking at the light, indolent figure between 

*her and them. 





“Her limbs shiver unsteadily if one looks at 
her,” sneered the society-bred Mary Corson. 
The face puzzled her, however; the cutting and 
coloring of it was as delicate as a painting on 
porcelain. 

“IT wonder what Ralph would think of her? 
There is no foreseeing the conceited whims of 
an artist’s eye; but for my part——” 

Her eye, as she spoke, caught the crispy bits 
of white foam left by the retreating wave. She 
picked one up and crushed it in her hand—a 
little brackish water was left in her palm. “Such 
women are like—that——”’ she thought, with a 
certain acrid temper in her face. 

She looked, however, as if she would have 
been miserably bored had she not known her- 
self to be the most notoriously courteous woman 
in the world; and poor Berenice stood uneasily 
by quite conscious of it. In this strait, Miss 
Corson caught sight of a small skiff rocking on 
the surf at the mouth of the inlet. It was moored 
only by a rope knotted to a stake in the sand. 
She entered it, and then jumped in to bail it 
out, finding a rusty tin scoop in the bottom. 

“You can row, of course, Miss Lamorce?” 
not listening to her answer; but wondering to 
herself, as she tucked up her sleeves and fast- 
ened her skirts, so as not to touch the wet floor, 
how anything so insipid as this girl came to be 
the child of old Peter Lamorce. She remem- 
bered the passionate, white-haired, little law- 
yer when she was a child, before he quitted the 
world to bury himself here; and how his jerking 
ways and fierce nervousness had shocked the 
Corsons out of all their propriety. 

‘Now, come on.” 

Berenice hestated, with one foot on the gun- 
wale. 

«The tide is on the turn. I doubt if you can 
keep us near to shore,” she said; ‘though your 
arms look as strong as Dick’s,” glancing ad- 
miringly at the swelling muscles under the 
satiny skin. ‘Besides, the boat is patched.” 

“TI hold a good oar,” impatiently, -wetting 
her palms to take a firmer hold. Her face was 
heated and kindling already. “I have good 
muscles,” she said, when the other was seated. 
“I’m Western-born and Yankee-bred, so there 
has a good deal of toughness and endurance 
gone into my making up.” 

Berry smiled feebly, and, taking her oar, 
pulled as best she could; and they floated out 
on the surface of the water, rippling blue and 
broken under their keel, clear purple farther 
away. 

It was then that a curious thing happened 
to Mary Corson, the like of which she never 
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remembered before in her life. She had risen, 
thrust her oar into the mud of the inlet to shove 
the boat off shore, and then held it up while 
she sat down, and the skiff swung slowly out. 
Meanwhile, not rowing for a few minutes, she 
looked at Berenice. An unaccountable shudder 
passed over her. The girl was in the bow of 
the boat trying to manage her oars, her slight 
figure cut clear as a cameo between Mary and 
the stretch of clear air behind. Below her, be- 
yond, out as far as eye could see, nothing but 
the dark, hungry sea, with its lapping breakers. 
A lance of level light struck out yonder on 
shore from the heap of wet, gray clouds, where 
the sun was going down—where it fell, the 
white caps of foam flashed out into a sudden 
brilliance. It rested broadly on the girl for a 
minute, on her dark plaid dress, with lace rip- 
pling about her throat and wrists, her yellow 
hair, the impatient blue eyes turned seaward, 
the thin lips irritable and tender. She was 
dainty and pure—that was the first idea she 
gave you—her very skin had a pearly tinge in 
it. A faint rose perfume hung about her, as it 


always did, gathered, one was sure, from real 
flowers. 
There was nothing here surely from which 


Miss Corson need have turned her eyes with 
a quick, cold sinking of the heart. Berenice 
Lamorce was like countless young women be- 
- longing to good-blooded, cultured families in 
America whom one meets, fresh, clear-brained, 
light-hearted, generous, with all the aroma of 
home-life yet breathing in all their silly, charm- 
ing ignorances. With Berry her life of singu- 
lar solitude had made her yet more innocent 
and credulous, so Mary Corson’s good sense 
judged her; yet, from the first moment of their 
meeting, there had sprung up in her mind an 
odd repugnance to her, and now it suddenly 
took shape and color. 

She was not a nervous nor supertitious 
woman, nor given to morbid fancies. But in 
that moment, as the sunlight flashed over the 
figure opposite to her, a sudden terror came to 
her, unreasonable, ludicrous, yet which drag- 
ged at her like a cold hand at her heart. And 
Mary’s heart was tough-muscled as her body, 
she herself would have told you. 

A shadow of danger coming, swift, sharp, 
terrible, a vague perception of an element in 
Berry’s nature foreign to her own—a some- 
thing which she could never touch or combat. 
The very name of it, in her secret thought, 
struck confusion into Mary’s well-ordered 
brain; common sense, with its broad, blessed, 
reasonab.e daylight vanished, and she shivered 
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like a child trembling in the dark before this 
morbid terror. 

In after years she used to think how different 
her own life might have been had she heeded 
this warning—brought the skiff to land, and 
turned her back forever on the beach, and on 
the woman on whom her coming was to bring 
so sudden and strange a fate. 

«‘The very breakers,” she said once, ‘‘that I 
had known all my life, looked, for the moment, 
unfamiliar and threatening. But I was driven 
on.” She felt ag much remorse about it asa 
reasonable, ofp woman ever feels for 
any mistake or At the time she put out 
her hand to the rudder uncertainly. 

‘‘Going ashore?” Berenice looked up with 
a smile of sudden relief; but stopped on meet- 
ing Miss Corson’s eyes fixed on her with a sus- 
picious terror. 

“No. Let us go on—a little way out to sea,” 
with a short, uneasy laugh. ‘ 

Berry fancied that there was something con- 
strained and unnatural in her voice. Mean- 
while Migs Corson’s fancy disappeared with her 
own scoffs at it. It was, doubtless, the memory 
of some old story she had heard about these 
people, hanging in her brain like a cobweb. 

After that the boat drifted slowly out through 
the mouth of the inlet into the low shore 
breakers. The tide was turning. Presently she 
asked Berenice to lay down the oars, finding 
that she really knew nothing whatever ab@t 
rowing. There was no wind; the under-tow 
now and then undersweeping the breakers, 
washed them a few furlongs out; but ordinarily 
the boat merely rocked to and fro with an easy 
cradling motion. 

There was presently a perceptible clearing 
and lightening in the air, which had been damp 
and heavy all day; a break in the clouds, which 
had heaped themselves on the top of the setting 
sun, trying to smother out the few rays which 
he had heart to give; pale-oran ht began 
to tinge the sky behind the pine-woods on shore; 
and then a soft, west wind sprang up, blowing 
off the land, bringing the astringent smells of 
the pine-woods, of freshly kindled wood-fires 
in the village, and more unsavory scents from 
the fisheries. It rippled the vast purple plane 
of water beyond; the foamy caps hardly enough 
defined, however, to catch the glitter of the 
quickening light. 

Far out at sea, one or two mackerel schooners 
and a yacht drifted idly, mere outlines traced 
in black against the pale sky-line. 

Berenice’s eyes were fastened on one boat 
which came in nearer, making for a headland 
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above them. Her sight was keener than Mary’s, 
for she got up quickly to wave her hand in an- 
swer to some greeting. 

*‘That'is Richard’s boat, Miss Corson. That 
is Dick himself in the bow,” her eyes shining, 
and lips apart. 

“Yes.” Mary put up her eye-glass, and let 
it fall indifferently. She had caught.a glimpse 
ef Berry's brother as she arrived that afternoon 
at the farm-house, making his way rapidly out 
to the stables. A boorish-looking fellow, she 
thought. One of the most annoying considera- 
tions about this visit of (her exploring 
expedition, she termed j which she had 
been sent by the civilized part of the family to 
discover the renegade branch of it,) had been 
that one of the barbarians that she was to 
attempt to reclaim was a man, young, half 
buccaneer, half bully, it was said; possessing, 
in short, his father’s fierceness and frivolity 
rechauffe, with no trace of his better nature. 
(Old. Lamorce had been no favorite: with his 
wife’s family—the Corsons.) 

Mary sat leaning over the gunwale, the crisp 
cold of the salt water sliding through her fin- 
gers, her artist’s eye losing not a flicker of 
light on the creamy surf, nor the silvery flash 
of a bird’s wing overhead. It was intensely 
still, only the slow plash.of the retreating tide 
on the beach broke the silence; and now and 
then the sullen gurgle from a school of por- 
p@ises plunging in and out of the water. She 
gave herself up tothe quiet and glowing, drowsy 
heat. 

She was, of all women, the one to taste keenly 
the pleasure of the moment passing, whether 
she owed it to a racy book, or a high-tinted 
sunset. She was past her first youth, when a 
girl’s thoughts and feelings are apt to go tot- 
tering about on as light, fantastic footing as 
her body. She had never had husband, child, 
or lover, to chain her fancy to one mooring; it 
drifted eafy— drifted now entirely into mere 
sensuous pleasure. 

The light so slowly faded, as the evening 
crept on, that she scarcely noted its going. 
When she looked shoreward, however, the dim, 
red sparkles from candles in the village win- 
dows began to glimmer through twilight; the 
clear orange flame in the west had dulled into 
brown, flaky clouds, like scattered ashes; the 
yacht and schooners had disappeared; and 
across the sea, no longer purple and glowing, 
advanced the impenetrable night-mist walling 

Aut the horizon, Mary gathered herself up, 
and dipped the oars with a half sigh. ‘It is 
time to land,’ she said. 


Yes,” 

The girls put all of their strength into their 
strokes; the skiff swayed uneasily for a mo- 
ment, then drifted steadily on its way, obli- 
quely through the easy swell, out to sea. 

I do not understand,” said Mary. *It must 
be that you pull against me, Berenice. Stop 
rowing,” bending to her own work until the 
hot perspiration oozed out on her forehead and 
upper lip. But.it was to no purpose; the boat 
only increased its speed, sweeping on rapidly 
against her rowing, against the rudder, against 
the tide, which had turned by this time and 
was coming in. 

Miss Corson, at last baffled and perplexed, 
aching and sore in every joint,'threw down her 
oars and stood up, shading her eyes with her 
hand while she strained them, first seaward, 
and then to land. Still the same deadly quiet; 
the soft air scarcely breathing; the water be- 
neath her dark-blue and glassy. But the change 
in its color told to even her inexperienced eye 
the terrible story; they were off of the bar— 
and out on the fathomless ocean. 

The boat shot on silently and swift, as if 
guided by some invisible hand beneath, 

Mary’s mouth grew parched—a lump came 
up in her throat. She got down on her knees, 
afraid to move for fear of upsetting the boat, 
and stretching over pulled at the girl’s dress. 
‘For God’s sake!” she eried, ‘‘what is this? 
Have you turned dumb and blind?” 

But Berenice, who was a child, after all, only 
shivered and hid her head closer in her hands, 
drawing sharp, terrified sobs; erying out the 
same half-dozen words over and over again, 
first on God, and then on Dick. Mary saw that, 
whatever the danger might be, she fully un- 
derstood it, but had no mind to explain, 

“IT don’t know that it matters much,” Mary 
said, getting up with a laugh, oddly hoarse and 
loud. ‘We are on a straight path enough.” It 
would not be a long one. 

Mary had often looked forward to these last 
minutes just preceding death, thought’ how 
grand with their real meaning her past days 
would rise before her, doubtless, ere they faded 
forever before the slow dawning of that new 
and higher life; how her soul would, swelling, 
mount from one lofty thought to another, like 
the diapason of a song, absorbed at last into 
the absolute harmony. 

She did not find lofty thoughts come at her 
bidding. She realized first, that if the boat was 
not checked, they would be: engulfed in the 
whirlpool, or whatever it was, which she now 
saw was sucking them down. She saw that it 
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would need but two or three minutes to do it; {an instant the voice was silenced by the roar 


she shrieked this out to Berenice shrilly, her 
eyes scorched for a moment with a hot light— 
patting her hair with both her hands. Then she 
checked herself and knelt, looking down over 
the gunwale into, or at, the blue, slippery sur- 
face, thinking it must be the devil, whose hands 


were strong enough to drag them over it at a 3 


rate like this; remembering an odd sermon 
she heard preached by a Redemptorist priest, 


of the briny surge, as it oozed into her mouth 
and ears. 


CHAPTER II. 
A ORY FOR LIFE. 

Rronarp Lamorce had brought his sister 
safe to shore. He had caught her so quickly, 
as the boat overturned, that she had scarcely 
lost consciousness, and had sense enough to let 


of how hell lay only twenty-eight miles under } herself float passively as he swam in with her. 
ground; thinking “Was this the end? Of all—} But he sat down on the sands, and handled her 


all——” Remembering her mother, the only 
haman being who had ever tenderly loved her, 
a little, near-sighted, round-cheeked woman, 
dressed in a pink-and-green sprigged gown, 
leaning over the garden-palings, watching for 
little Mary, hot:and dusty, to come from school. 
She saw her plainly. ‘I’m going to her! I’m 
not the same girl I was then! Oh! I don’t 
want to die—I don’t want to die! I’ve had 
such a little time to live. Help! help! Richard! 
Here, Richard!” joining in the other girl’s cry 
without knowing what she meant. For Mary 
Corson was only nineteen, and at this sudden 
facing of death, all the husk of womanish con- 
ceil, which her education had put on her, fell 
off, and left her the creature she was at heart. 

Afterward, how long she did not know, it 
might have been hours or minutes, she felt 
Berenice’s hand on her, and putting out her 
arms blindly, she caught her in them pas- 
sionately, and pulled her down to where she 
crouched near the bow. 

Then came a swift glitter of water, a rushing 
noise, a rushing darkness, the cold, clammy 
swash about her feet; and for a moment abso- 
lute silence. 

Out of this silence and cold came a head— 
a man’s face. She was weak and lifeless; this 
face rose on her, at that moment, as if it held 
all power and vitality. This may have been but 
the glamor cast on it by her own utter need, 
and the help he brought; yet certain it is, that 
the glamor lasted all her life afterward. What- 
ever other traits she found in this face, it held 
that meaning for her, apart and different from 
all other men. She stretched out her arms with 
a husky cry—the face turned away. Waking 
sharply and altogether then, she felt the boat 
slowly rock and turn over, and the chill of the 
water as she sunk; unmeasurable weights and 
coldness rose above her. 

Through them she dimly saw a man’s figure, 
with outstretched arms, looking gigantic in the 





as if she were @ child, laying her over his 
knees, pulling her arms and feet, chafing her 
with his broad, nervous hand, gnawing at his 
black mustache, meantime, and looking up at 
every move she made, to old Mrs. Kirk, who 
stood by holding a brandy flask, and whose 
bombazine dress was draggled up to the knees, 
where she had been paddling in and out the 
surf like a mad woman; but she almost forgot 
that, and forgot Berry, seeing the distress in 
the man’s face. 

“She’s not killed! She’s not hurt!” putting 
her hand for the first time in her life on his 
shock of black hair, and taking it off as sud- 
denly. ‘She’s laughing at you, Mr. Dick.” 

Dick did not laugh in return. He stopped 
his rubbing, watched with his lips apart, and 
breath held, while her wet eyelashes opened, 
and she looked up, and spoke to him; then he 
set her down with her back against a log covered 
with barnacles, and went down to where two or 
three men were dragging the boat up on shore, 
and began pacing up and down, swinging his 
arms about his ponderous body after the manner 
of a gymnast, and swore half a dozen terrible 
oaths, at which the men looked up in their lazy, 
good-humored fashion; whether it was at them 
or the sea Dick Lamorce was swearing, he cer- 
tainly could not have told, for the words rattled 
out as unconsciously as hail-stones from a cloud 
that has been torn open in a storm. 

He stood silent awhile, looking out to sea, 
then came back to Berry, with a look of relief 
on his face. 

“‘Here’s your brother, Berenice,” said the 
old lady, severely, holding out the brandy-flask 
with an appealing look tohim. “T tell her that 
a thimbleful now, and a hot stew at night of 
balm-tea, with a dash of Jamaica spirits, and 
her feet in a mustard-bath, and——” 

Richard nodded his head deferentially when- 
ever she stopped to take breath. Women afd 
medicine were as much subjects of awe and 


water, and heard a hoarse voice calling; but } mystery to him now as when he wasa boy. He 
the man was swimming away from her, and in stooped to find a white shell, into which he 
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poured the thimbleful instead of the cup, which 
Mrs. Kirk had unscrewed from the flask. 

‘¢You’ll do what we wish, I’m sure, pappoose?”’ 
watching her with anxious satisfaction as she 
choked and grew scarlet. 

«And now I’ll just run up with you, and come 
back to help George in with——”’ stopping sud- 
deny. 

“She’s safe, you’re sure, Dick?” as he took 
her up. 

“Sure.” 

She nestled down again against his wet flannel- 
shirt, looking up with as sweet and innocent a 
smile as a baby might when it settles down into 
its cradle; and no mother ever met the smile 
with love. more tender and anxious than that 
which shone out of Dick Lamorce’s heavy eyes. 
She was a light weight for a man of his strength, 
and he almost ran with her up the beach, while 
she put her arms about his neck, or pulled at 
his whiskers; for Berry dearly loved to be 
petted or made much of; but she won but a 
feeble smile in return. Dick Lamorce was but 
a poor dissembler, and his heart had just had 
a sore tug about the girl. 

“She has a motherless, uncared-for look,” 
he thought, cursing himself inwardly—for he 
had periodical fits of self-torture about Berry. 
Wherever, from Baltimore to Caraccas, in his 
headlong journeys through the world, he saw 
a woman whose face wore a more assured look 
of happiness, or whose gown was of richer stuff 
than hers, he grew moody and remorseful. 

‘Who has the child but me? I ought to be 
like God to her,” he thought now, as he went 
up to the house, gnawing at his mustache, and 
straining her closer. 

After he had put her on her bed, he turned 
down the stairs again, meeting Mrs. Kirk, 
who had trotted after him. ‘You'd better 
have flannels and a hot bath ready for Miss 
Corson,” he said, ‘“‘though they are likely to 
be of little use. Whatever happens, keep it from 
my. sister. I told her the woman was safe.” 

He lit a segar as he went, trying to bluff, down 
a sharp thought that was beginning to worry 
him. If “the woman” should be dead? Had 
he done ‘“‘the clean thing” by her in leaving 
her to the boors of fishermen to rescue and bring 
to shore? 

The truth was, that when Richard Lamorce 
first saw the skiff drawn in by the ‘‘sea-pouse,”’ 
as it is called by the wreckers along that coast, 
he fell into one of his customary frenzies of 
rage when any misfortune overtook him, and, 
after a moment’s hesitation, found an object for 
itin Mary, who had led Berenice into the scrape. 








She was.a Corson; what better had he to look 
for from one of her race? Long ago he had de- 
termined to keep faith with none of the name. 
They were a cold-blooded, bigoted herd of 
fanatics, who had tortured his father’s life, and 
were sending this girl now as a spy on him. 
By the time he had swam to the sinking boat, 
it was clear to his brain, at its white heat, that 
the girl was the murderer of his sister. When 
she threw up her arms for help, he only mo- 
tioned out to the men in the boat, the gurgling 
wave in which she sank, and left her. 

It was an hour later now. What if she were 
dead? He might have saved her. She was a 
woman. Saying that word over to himself again 
and again, she began to recede out of the world 
which Dick Lamorce knew; the world which 
none knew better than he, in which his mates 
swore he had always been ‘‘the upper dog in 
the fight.” How he had drank, and diced, and 
fought his way through it, there were some lines 
on his face which would hint to men like him- 
self. They were never heavier than now, as he 
went down through the gathering evening to 
find this woman whom he might have saved, and 
did not. She was a woman, his guest, and of 
his mother’s blood. 

He saw George Dill’s little boat swung round 
just then up on the beach, and the few scattered 
fishermen gather eagerly aboutit. J¢ was there, 
then, living or dead. However, when he went 
up to them, he was cool and careless, as usual. 

‘*¥You’ve brought the lady in, George?” fling- 
ing away his segar. 

“Yes; here she be, Mr. Lamorce,” slowly, 
pointing to a dark heapat his feet. ‘I thought, 
if you were agreeable, she being you friend, and 
not mine, and, consequently, you having the first 
claim to dispose of her remains, if remains they 
be, and not I, though I had the bringing of her 
in, I thought it would be best to convey her to 
the bathing-house, yonder, and get her under 
shelter before trying to bring her to life.” 

“Very right,” gravely replied Mr. Lamarce, 
and walked quietly along beside the two men, 
who had put the body on a couple of boards, 
and carried it with great care up to the little 
shed, that served asa bathing-house. The other 
men, loafers about the fishing-station, crowded 
after, and stood jamming up the door, when they 
had taken her in. Lamorce ordered them off 
with a look. They fell back suddenly; there 
was a glitter in his eye, and a scarlet heat on 
his high-cheek bones, which they all knew. 

“Dick’s been drinking to-night,” said Ted 
Adams, with an easy swagger, recovering his 
dignity as they went off. 
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“Not out of the ordinary. But when the 
devil squints out of his face that a-way, he could 
bring down a bull with his fist.” 

“Tt be likely he’ll want some arrants run.” 

They squatted down, therefore, near the shed 
to be in readiness, knowing that Lamorce threw 
money about like an Irishman or a fool, how- 
ever little of it he used to pay his lawful debts. 
And Dick, comrade or not, was their master; 
not because he was a burly giant, that could 
“bring down a bull with his fist,” nor for the 
difference of blood between them; there was a 
something else in Lamorce, though, when at 
home, he seined and threw quids for mackerel 
with them, bare-legged and bare-headed, like 
themselves; though he told harder stories than 
any which they could match, and sang songs, 
which they thanked God their wives and daugh- 
ters up in the village could not hear; something 
in him, we say, kept it before them constantly 
that it was but a shell they caw, and not the 
real man. It was the lion in the ass’s skin— 
they never forgot that, nor did he. 

If the devil was in him to-night, it never had 
possession of a quieter, simpler-mannered gen- 
tleman. He helped Dill lift the girl, wrapped 
as she was in the fisherman’s coat and an old 
sail, and lay her gently on the floor. Then he 
knelt to shove up the sand, which had drifted 
through the cracks, into a pillow. 

“I'd better get a barl to roll her outside,” 
said Dill, his hands in his pockets, and head on 
one side, contemplatively regarding the out- 
stretched body; ‘or, a bellows, now, she’ll need 
blowin’?” Being a Jerseyman, he was duly 
deliberate in his suggestions. 

“No; the men are bringing a litter and 
blankets from the house.” 

Dill went outside to hurry them, rolling across 
the beach, quietly, giving expression to his ex- 
citement by neither shout or halloo. 

Lamorce was left alone with his vidtim, for 
so he had brought himself to think of her. 

The moon had risen in the meantime; the 
ocean lay darker and vaster beneath it, going 
on with the old, old story of its wrongs; the 
long, sinuous line of coast whitened, as though 
covered with snow; the few headlands to the 
north, and the forests facing the sea, drew back 
into vague shadows of themselves; across the 
lonely waste Dill’s retreating figure lengthened 
and grew spectral as a ghost, while his footsteps 
sounded clear and echoing in the silence. 

Lamorce watched him through the open door 
until he was out of sight, then he turned to the 
heap of clothes at his feet. ‘‘Something must be 


thought, pulling off Dill’s old sail, which covered 
her. She was a Corson, and his thoughts of 
her were not of the gentlest. If she had been 
a man, he would not have cared three-pence 
what her chances were; for Dick had seen too 
much of death, in his knocking about through 
life, and cared as little when a man “went 
under,” as a fish. Pulling the sail-cloth off, 
her hand fell out from the wrappings, and lay 
on the floor—a white, nervous, delicate hand. 
He looked at it, putting his hands on his knees, 
and stooping close, but not touching ‘it. There 
was a small gold ring on one finger. 

“They did not tell me she was married,” said 
Dick. He was puerile as a woman in som? 
things; he hesitated a moment, and then pro- 
ceeded to gratify his curiosity before saving 
her “chance” for her. He pulled the ring off 
easily, for the cold, wet finger was shrunken in 
it—held it up to the moonlight to read a word 
carved inside. Then Lamorce thrust it on again 
hastily, gnawing at his mustache. “TI believe 
I killed her; and she’s—a woman,” he mut- 
tered, inwardly. 

A woman, pure, gently-bred, Christ-loving, 
was a something which Dick Lamorce looked 
at with an exaggerated, far-off awe and rever- 
ence, that only those men feel who have drag- 
ged themselves through the rank, riotous depths 
in which he had lived. The word upon the ring 
was “mother.” ‘She’s like Berry,” he said, 
rubbing his hand over his mouth, and looking 
down on her with a genuine alarm and distress 
in his face. 

Now, as he had only seen the heap of wet 
cloth, and the delicate dead hand, shining white, 
in the moonlight, his conclusion was prema- 
ture; but Dick was a poor logician. He went’ 
to work now in earnest, untying the coat which 
Dill had fastened with a bit of rope, the hot 
red dyeing his yellow face when he by acei- 
dent touched her hand. Will it be believed 
that it was the first pure woman's hand Dick 
Lamorce had ever touched, except his sister’s? 
He felt that to his heart’s core to-night, or he 
would not have trembled as he did. 

Kneeling on one knee, he lifted her head and 
threw the covering off of her face, pressing 
heavily at regular intervals on her chest. The 
head fell back on his arm. 

Whether her soul had passed into the land 
of death, or stopped at its verge, its awful 
shadow fell upon her face, cleansing it of all 
conceit or arrogance. Richard Lamorce,look- 
ing down on it, saw only a countenance, pure, 
fastidious, womanly, yet with a shade of melan- 





done, or her chance isn’t worth three-pence,” he 





choly on the large blue-veined lids and firm 
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mouth. He ‘peered closer, reading it with an 
eager zest that he had never yet felt in a face 
before. He noted, in that moment of time, the 
square jaw, full lips, passionate, dilated nostril, 
pink-lined' and delicate, and was shrewd enough 
to know what these meant. He forgot,.as he 
read, that she was a Corson+—it was many along 
year before he remembered it again. A curious 
atmosphere of womanliness and peace diffused 
itself about the low-roofed shed, in which the 
moonlight slept whitely upon, the still body. 
Lamorce Became suddenly conscious of the 
mass of flesh upon his brawny frame; of the 
air he had chosen to breathe all his life—vile 
air, drunken and vulgar. He felt as he did 
once in Madrid, coming upon a white marble 
figure in a garden, he, in his clothes muddied 
and soaked, out of a midnight brawl, There, 
he had slunk away. 

The woman’s chest heaved at last, the heavy 
eyelashes quivered. He withdrew his arm 





was: her own tremulous weakness, and that this 
man was the embodiment of tremendous phy- 
sical power—power repressed in absolute re- 
pose... Her own life hung by a tenuous thread; 
a’ breath would break it, waft it back forever 
into that eternal sleep; his soul looked broadly 
out of the clear hazel eyes, instinct witha con- 
quering strength, 

‘* You brought me back?” she said at last, 
her breath hardly rising above a whisper. He 
gave a sharp, hissing sound of intense relief, 
leaning forward, but did not speak. 

“IT was dead, and you brought me back?” 

He shook himself, as if to get rid pf some 
spell. ‘*No. We will talk of that to-morrow.” 

The sound of these matter-of-fact words drag- 
ged her, as nothing else would have done, into 
life again. She raised herself slowly, sat up, 
her hands clasped about her knees, looking 
about her with furtive glances. But, at the mo- 
tion, every joint and fibre of her body swelled 


quickly and laid her down, rising and stand-{ with a dull, excessive pain; her soul swung at 
ing before her in the door, his arms folded {low ebb, with hardly a cord left to hold it, to 


over his chest. 
She sighed, thrust out. her arms vaguely, 


the shore. 
**T don’t want to die!. Must I die?” she cried. 


closed her eyes again, the man following every $ She held out her arms to him. He stood stolid, 


motion with breathless eagerness. She mut- 


tered something about the cold; but as con-$lem which he had found in her face. 


sciousness returned, she grew silent, for Mary 
Jorson, whether she went out of life or came 
into it, wonld say but little about it. But she 
sobbed under her breath from sheer weakness; 
back and head ached, for both were badly 
bruised, as the waves had dashed her against 
the sides of the skiff before Dill took her into 
it. This was all merely physical, however. 
As her soul struggled into the body again from 
that mysterious journey, of which it dared keep 
no record even for itself, there was something 
very pitiful and childish in the terrified, plead- 
ing look on her face. If she were dead or not, 
at first she scarcely knew. Out of the great 
beyond, where she had gone, she woke to blind 
darkness and cold; and after that the roar of 
the incoming tide, the stretch of barren beach, 
blanched white in the ghostly moonlight, the 
drifted sand about her, were unfamiliar and 
uncanny. The first warm, live greeting, which 
made her hold secure on real life, was the sight 
of the man standing in the door-way. She 
struggled up, raising herself on one hand. An 
undersized man, but with a frame of almost 
gigantic build in breadth. He did not move. 
She lay still resting on her hand, looking up 
in his face, her lips moving without her will, 
like a child’s who docs not know whether to 
sleep or cry. All that she was conscious ef 


| 





his heavy eyes busy with some misery or prob- 
The 
bleached sands and moonlight melted into one 
before her; the roar of the tide dulled out like 
retreating thunder. Richard’s square, black 
figure, framed in the door-way, wavered, and 
was lost in the twilight. She threw up her 
arms high above her head, calling on God with 
all the voice she had left. 

Dill shoved himself in between Lamerce and 
the door-jamb, with a roll of blankets under his 
arm. He knelt down and wrapped her in it, 
saying, ‘‘She’s coming round, Mr. Lamorce.” 

“LI know.” 

Dill looked at him out of the corner of his 
eye. ‘The women ‘ll bring her about,” ina 
soothing tone. 

“You.” 

“Tn a day or two.” 

“Where is Tredenick, Dill?” 

«Tredenick! D’ye want the seines to-night?” 
with a glance at the girl. 

“Yes, I must be at the banks by daylight.” 

“As for Tredenick Give me a lift, Mr. 
Richard. The boys have gone down to the 
point yonner.” 

Dick gave him a lift with the insensible girl 
on to the settee, which Mrs. Kirk and two of 
the farm-hands had brought down. Miss Cor- 
son was not heavy, but as he raised her the 
color went out of his face, leaving it looking 
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haggard and aged. He watched them almost 
out of sight: then made a curve over his mouth 
with his hand, trumpeted to Tredenick, and 
went down to wait for him nearer the water. 

Dill looked at. the fair face, with the hair In 
wet, curly rings about it. ‘The man has the 
blood. of a fish,” he said to Mrs. Kirk. 

Lamorce squatted downjin the curdling surf, 
apparently only to wash off the mud and kelp 
from his legs and feet; but he looked seaward. 
His eyes had grown heayier and more lack- 
luster in the last half-hour, 

I can no more, tell you the secret processes 
going on in Dick Lamorce’s brain as he sat 
there, calculating, half aloud, how long it would 
take him to reach New York, if he determined 
to make for his vessel to-morrow, than he could 
have told you what amount of thinking power 
luy in those ponderous shadows chasing each 
other under the shadow of the water, or how 
much of them was matter, and how much the 
spirit of God had breathed into their nostrils. 
People said Dick Lamorce was older than his 
years; and, in fact, it is likely, that after his 
last twenty years’ career as smuggler, Califor- 
nian pike, filibustier, and Italian patriot, the 
ideas that daily went to cover under that mat 
of coarse hair of his, were stale, and vapid, and 





rank enough. 

He knew the world—as much to repletion as 
did Solomon; only its juices had been pressed 
to his lips, more resembling bitter beer than 
golden goblets of royal wine. 

But through all, Lamorce had been a solitary 
man. He knew that; he never had known it 
as to-night. Besides, he believed in something 
better outside of this dirty race-track, which 
he called the world, and around which he jog- 
ged daily, of fighting, trading, amusements that 
touched his blood like fire on alcohol. This 
was not the whole of life. There was Berry; 
there was the sea in some of its humors; there 
were. the Dakota plains, which he had crossed 
with a wagon-train going to Nevada; the inter- 
minable, solitudes below, the eternal stars at 
night overhead, There was the little, sensitive, 
fiery man, who had been his chum when he 
was a boy, and who was in a grave, yonder, in 
the sand under that black walnut. He won- 
dered, sometimes, if he actually slept There. To 
\his mind his father never had slept; he had 
been awake and alive, touching him in what- 
ever of good or chivalrie had stirred his blood 
in any part of the world. If this burly ruffian 
had never been a mean one—had been a ruffian 
only, and not a bully, he owed it to the fancy 


~ 


were on him constantly, watching that he kept 
the blood he had given him pure. These things 
stood apart from his daily life; they had a place 
of their own, Usually he thought little about 
it, only to. be glad, in a vague way, that there 
was a purer air than this which he breathed; 
a place, white and dry, and set apart, like 
Gideon’s fleece, in the midst of the mud-soaked, 
cloudy world; a place in which he believed as 
a child does in heaven, but with which he him- 
self had as little to do. 

Sometimes it came home to him, When it did, 
every nerve of the flesh with which he had sin- 
ned owned its reality with a pain and fervor, of 
which religious, lymphatic people know nothing. 

It had come home to him to-night. 

Tredenick waited to bring the seines with 
him, and to bail out the boat. Lamorce sat 
motionless on the sands, the moonlight vivid 
and white about his. unwieldy, square figure, 
his head dropped on his chest. By a glance 
he could see the farm-house—a dark, irregular 
block against the sparsely-planted trees; -in 
front of it a long, wide stoop, into which dpen 
the warm-lighted windows of the parlor. Berry 
would be there, and the girl who had been taken 
from him a few minutes ago. They scemed to 
his heated fancy to belong to that world from 
which he was shut out—a some plate pure, 
heartsome, warm, near to God; he, without, in 
the darkness and cold. 

“That’s all right,” he muttered, half aloud. 
He had brought down his shoes from the bath- 
ing-house, and began to shake the pebbles out 
of them, and to put them on. He stopped once, 
touching the flannel-sleeve of his shirt. 

Her head had rested there. In ail the world 
he did not believe there was anything so pure 
as that face; and yet there were lines in it that 
had brought them near akin. ‘She would un- 
derstand me,” he thought; and then he felt, as 
all grave men and women do, how utterly alone 
he had been. 

«It seemed natural for her to call on God, as 
Berry would call to me. I was glad to hear 
that,” he went on muttering, with a simple- 
hearted smile breaking up the heavy outline 
of his features. They clouded again quickly. 
They had opened a door of that room yonder, 
so that the light could stream out; he could 
distinguish their figures passing about. “They 
opened it for me,” he said; ‘but it’s too late.” 
He filled his pipe and lighted it; then with his 
hands thrust in his pockets, and his head down 
on his chest, sat thinking. The pipe went ont, 
but he did not heed it; the moon stood still 
in the west, cloudy armies passing her by, 





she had that the fieree eyes of the little man; 
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mounting the sky, and disappearing slowly be- § acclimated her. 





The queer lives that these 


yond the sea. They eame and went in long } Lamorces had led of utter solitude, with books 
procession far overhead, silent and swift. If} and nature, was the cause, she supposed, of 
there were any meaning in their beauty; if, in} the mixture in this girl of crudeness and re- 


their grand, dumb language, they had a m 
sage to give this man of the world, from whic 


finement. It was distasteful to her. As for the 
unknown brother—— She picked at the tufted 


he was shut out, of the God who made them, $ coverlid nervously. She could breathe better 
he knew nothing of it. He was reading the } back among her own kind. She was no Descartes, 


significance of other scenes than these. 


He got up at last. Lamorce’s eyes were re- } tities. 


to go about unmaking herself to test new iden- 
What were these people to her, after 


markable in so rugged a face; they were hazel} all? A hot flush crept over her face and neck. 
in color, powerful and kindly, but with a melan- } Before it had died out, she pulled herself up in 
choly in them like the memory of a great hope} the bed, and drew her blotting-book toward 


lost long ago out of life. 


He looked steadily to the far-off lighted door 


again; then palled his fur cap over his fore- 
head. “It’s too late,” he said, and went slowly 
over the sands to meet Tredenick with the 
seines. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE OLD STORY OF HERCULES AND OMPHALE. 

Mary Corson could have given you a dozen 
hygienic reasons for despising old-fashioned 
feather-beds; yet she lay in one to-day, finding 
it soft, and white, and lulling as the very bosom 
of sleep. She lay with her hands clasped over 
her head, the lawny folds of her night-gown 
sleeve framing the pale, cleanly-cut face, watch- 
ing Berenice. Now, when Berry looked at her 
guest to-day, she fancied that the intolerant, 
critical sharpness was somehow lost out of the 
big, brown eyes, and so found her own awk- 
ward fever cooling down and leaving her her- 
self again. 

The chamber was large, low-ceiled, hung 
after old Peter Lamorce’s French taste, with 
gray paper dotted with bunches of moss-roses; 
the bright afternoon sunlight crept slowly over 
the matting on the floor; the salt sea air waved 
the muslin window-curtain drowsily to and fro. 
Mrs. Kirk, little shawl and all, was seated erect 
in the dining-room below, darning table-cloths. 
There was a savory whiff yet in the air, and a 
relishing taste in Mary’s mouth of the little 
meal of roast oysters, and cup of rare coffee, 
which she had just finished. 

‘*I knew you detested slops,” Berry had said, 
as she. carried away the tray; and then sat 
down, just in sight, to sew, ready to talk when 
spoken to. ~ 

‘You are a born nurse,” was Mary’s verdict, 
after a little silence; but after that the girls 
talked but little. 

Miss Corson was beginning uneasily to per- 
ceive that she was in a new atmosphere, and 


her. P 

“I will write to Ralph to come for me,” she 
said, and after writing awhile, added, absently, 
without looking up, “‘I have had but a glimpse 
of your brother, Berenice. Mr. Lamorce is 
here?” 

‘“‘No. He went down to the Banks.” 

“But the fishing boats remain out only a day 
or two?” quickly. 

“Richard wrote to me that he would take the 
schooner for New York. If he does, he will 
sail from there to Laguayra. He had but a 
week to stay with me.” 

She stopped to change her pen-point. ‘“‘Then 
I never shall see him again?” slowly. 

«‘I suppose not;’’ and after a long pause, ‘‘he 
did not say good-by to me,” brushing her hand, 
now and then, quietly over her cheeks. 

Miss Corson’s pen moved vehemently over 
the page. She wrote thus: 

“TI would advise you, Ralph, at once to de- 
cline Mr. Rigdon’s offer, no matter how tempt- 
ing the sum. How often must I urge on you the 
fact, that your aim now should be not money- 
making, but the elimination of your own pecu- 
liar creative power from the influence of your 
studies, and to gain the free handling of it? 
No matter into how many errors it leads you— 
a child must learn to stand alone before he can 
walk. You are in danger of becoming a mere 
copyist; you drift now into this school, now 
into that, of art, through your quick and liberal 
perception of the true and good ineach. But you 
remain in none. You have individual power— 
find it out, make your own style, and reform it 
afterward. If you were to accept Mr. Rigdon’s 
proposal, by the time you had faithfully copied 
so powerful and unique a picture, you would 
find yourself a poor plagiarist from it ever 
afterward; you would have eaten Haschish, and 

part of your brain would never waken again. 

I am talking in the roughest English, dear old 

fellow; but you need it, and I know you will 





one to which all her Boston training had not 


love me none the less for it.” 
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She stopped to give the pillow an impatient 
pull, setting her teeth together. How could 
she tell him that he needed more than this? 
Stamina, back-bone, the sort of grit that made 
aman? Qh! that God had made her the man! 
She knew just how the “poor old fellow” would 
pore over her letter; the anxious look that 
would gather in his handsome face; the furious 
haste with which he would go to work to obey 
her hint; eager, hot, and grave, over his easel 
for days, until some new whim would send him 
off steanting on another tack. 

She had taken up her pen again. 

“I wish, Ralph, you would reconsider your 
determination not to come down. I want to go 
home; and besides that, I have found a study 
for you. A Miranda, Yarico, any Gentle savage 
that you please. Seriously, I fancy that there 
are some rare traits and tints in the beauty of 
this Berenice Lamorce, worth taking note of, 
to use in your art. For the rest, the girl is 
gentle and taciturn, but oddly repulsive to me. 
She has lived absolutely without companions, 
except these Jersey fishers and wreekers, and a 
case of old books, Spectators, Bunyan’s books, 
old plays of Anne’s time. The effect is quaint 
and ludicrous enough. Fancy a chit of seven- 


teen, with the grave, reticent courtesy which 


Ceelebs would have wanted in his wife. What 
could have induced old Peter Lamorce to bury 
his children in this place? I was but a child 
when he came here, giving up a wide practice 
in New Orleans; but I have a dim remembrance 
of a rumor in the family of some disgrace or 
shame to be hid. There isan old Scotch house- 
keeper here who ‘night serve as a strong box 
to hold the secrets and skeletons of a dozen 
families. One other curious point about this 
girl But no matter. Come, and judge for 
yourself.” 

She intended to speak of her strange fore- 
boding connected with Berenice, but stopped, 
laughing at her own weakness. Yet it was that 
broken sentence which determined Ralph Cor- 
son to join his sister. There must, he reasoned, 
be attractive metal in the girl to win so many 
critical words from Mary, who usually ignored 
women altogether. Corson had great curiosity 
about Dick Lamorce, having heard some stories 
about the man; but Mary had, he naticed, for- 
gotten him entirely. 

When Miss Corson had folded her letter, 
gummed the square envelope, and addressed 
it in a bold, clear hand, she looked at it for a 
minute or two, and then idly began sketching 





faces on a blank sheet of paper. Always the’ 
same face in different positions, but in all? 


eager, irresolute, with large, sensitive eyes; 
the fingers of the right-hand on the chin, as if 
playing on it uneasily. She had a clever use 
of her pencil; the scrawl had an od‘ly lifelike 
look. Mary heaved a great sigh, as she pushed 
papers and books across the bed. 

Berenice saw her jaded look. “Let me show 
you my treasures,” said she. “Maybe that will 
pass the afternoon away. Your letter has been 
too hard work for you.” 

There were two black walnut chests of 
drawers in the room, with spindle legs and 
little oval mirrers over them. Berry began to 
pull out one drawer after another, piling the 
contents on bed and chairs, until Miss Corson, 
who was not so very far out of her childhood, 
after all, sat up with red cheeks and laughing 
eyes. There were Japanese silks, feather- 
flowers from the Brazils; marvelous ivory and 
pearl carvings from Canton; ferny sea-weeds 
on rice-paper, brilliant in color as a humming- 
bird’s wing; porcelain cups set on basket-work, 
thin and opaline as bubbles—whole drawers 
full of the like. 

Mary Corson drew a long breath of pleasure 
after she had turned them over for half an 
hour. In all the scents, and colors, and shapes, 
there was a something that touched her like a 
rare perfume; the purest, delicatest woman, 
going over the world, would have brought back 
just such fanciful hints of beauty as these. She 
seemed to weary of the eternal refrain of 
“Dick,” coming in with each, and contracted 
her black brows as Berenice ended with, 

‘“‘He has a chest under his berth in every 
voyage, and, wherever he goes, buys some re- 
membrancer for me. It is the only journal 
that he keeps. When he unpacks his chest, it 
is like reading back over a long diary.” 

Now the fancy of this coarse ruffian, (as she 
had heard Ralph call him,) going about the 
world, linking the idea of his sister to every 
beautiful, delicate thing that came in his way, 
made Mary Corson’s eyes wet, as if it rubbed 
against some old sore in her heart. She re- 
membered Dick Lamorce’s face. Ralph would 
say, no doubt, that he could cut such an one of 
ore with a hatchet. Maybe so! Yet this was 
genuine ore; the man might be a gambler, or a 
murderer; but the affection that looked out of 
such eyes would be stern and enduring as a 
rock. Now, Ralph—— Miss Corson’s body was 
weak and bruised just now; so the starved 
heart had a chance to assert itself, crying des- 
perately, as it had done for years, for a some- 
thing which had never come to her; it made 
her eyes jealous to notice trifles which showed 
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women were loved—she, alone, 


that all other 
passed by. i f “% 

But she said, daughing, to Berry, ‘!You ought 
to sing Luther's hymn, ‘A Mountain Fortress is 
my God.’ Of all people,,1) think, you’ have a 
solid foundation to build.on.” 

Berenice understood her. She turned from 
the drawer, in which she was smoothing away 
some stuffs, with a scared.Jook on,her face. .‘‘I 
love Dick,” she stammered... ‘‘But there is 
‘something beyond Dick, Miss Corson.” 

‘*Yes? Now for me,” (closing her. eyes indif- 
ferently, for she had her creed at her tongue’s 
end,) ‘*lam no mystic, The god I’ve given my 
life to is in this world.” She took up the paper 
on which she had been scrawling, looking at it 
witha. bitter.irony, .‘‘He’s not entirely what 
old Luther would haye called a, ‘mountain fort, 
ress, or 9 strong bulwark and weapon.’ When 
you have, stored away all your,treasures, Bere- 
nice, I think I will try.to go down stairs, I 
am burning up with fever here.” 

*‘As you will,” with an anxious look at her 
hot face and dry lips. While Berenice went 
from the bed to.the drawers, putiing away the 
last trifles; Mary lay -humming to herself the 
end of the.old hymn-verse, 


“ Er hilft uns fret aus aller Noth, 
Die wns jetzt hat betroffen.” 


She had neither a strong nor a sweet voice, 
end Berry did not understand the words; yet, 
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as. she listened,a heavy depression began. to 
creep over her, , The soand of them, broken by 
Mary’s pleasant, common-sense remarks, gave 
her a sense of more real pain, smothered, kept 
down, than allof Mrs. Kirk’s long, lamentable 
ditties; or homilies, on the discipline of life. 
She could -have cried) for pity of this woman, 
who kept her off, awkward, and scared. 

Mary, as she telked, or hummed her tune 
unconsciously, looked over Berenice’s shoulder 
into the glass;,she could.see the girl in it, “It 
is the face of the’ merning!’’ she almost eried 
aloud, its loveliness struck. her with such sud- 
den meaning. ‘Her eyes are blue and tender 
as the dawn; there are clear rose-tints under 
her milk-white flesh; her hair is about her face 
like a golden cloud!” Then she got up in the 
bed that she could better see her own face be- 
hind, Berry’s, pale, sallow, square, with black 
brows. 

Like :all women, whose strength lies in their 
brain, she overrated the power. of ,beauty. 
‘‘What wonder that she had lived as—she had 
lived?” she thought, her eyes fixed onthe two 
faces as if she were charmed by a snake. 

She got up, presently and dressed, loathing 
to touch herself; making miserable jokes at 
her own ugliness, secretly, while she questioned 
Berry about the crops of that country; while 
she watched her simple, brilliant beauty, with 
keen jealousy, laughable, but very pitiful. 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





MATINS, 


BY “A NEW GONTRIBUTOR.” 


Inprriat Day her gorgeous reign resigned, 

And to Midsummer’s royal Night gave room; 
Voluptuous odors, dew distilled, combined, 

And Zephyr reeled, half drunken with perfume. 


So lavishly soft floods of moonlight fell, 
"Twas like a veil of gilding o’er the scene; 
Crowned was the mountain, and the lonely dell, 
With silver cording slashed her robe of green. 


A deepening hush o’er fair creation stole, 
Subduing all things to serene repose; 
And, like entrancement, swelling o’er the soul, 
Soft sounds, sweet airs, and geftle thoughts arose. 


In love with Summer, of her fervors shorn, 
I gave to Nature ali the starry hours, 
And drank of beauty till approaching morn, 
With fainter shadows touched the silent bowers. 


My wandering spirit, lost in happy dreams, 
Half consciously beheld the waning moon; 
The lattice creepers caught its paling gleams, 
. Agd through their sprays I heard the soft winds croon. 





Deep lethargy bound hill, and vale, and glade, 
And fragrant opiates breathed everywhere; 

When from the stately fir-tree’s somber shade, 
A single bird-note thrilled the drowsy air. 


And e’er my heart had ceased its startled beat, 

The pearl-hung hedgerow caught the cadence clear; 
Each bush and brake I heard the call repeat— 

A simple key-note sounding far and near. 


Then piped my warbler such a solo free: 
So gushingly he poured the liquid notes, 
The grove responded to his minstreisy, 
And swelled the chorus with a thousand throats. 


From solemn trance the zrand old woods awoke, 
With waves of harmoriy swept thrcugh and through; 
From each retreat full bursts of music broke, 
And echoed from each leafy avenue. 


And chant, and trill, and long-drawn fugue arose, 
Like praise aspiring to diviner spheres; 

Till as the welling fountain overflows, 
My swelling spirit found relief in tears. 





A WEEK IN VENICE. 


BY CHARLES 


I RECALL my visit. to Venice as one recalls a 
dream. Everything, in that ‘city of the dead,” 
is.so. unlike what:you are familiar with in other 
cities, that you can hardly realize it. After the 
first. few hours, you seem to’ have left your 
former life behind you,! and to have entered 
on a new stage of existence, in some realm of 
“faery or old .romance.’? You lose, too, all 
count of time. Years appear to have gone by 
since the railroad train stopped at Maestra, 
sinee you first saw a gondola and were. rowed 
to your hotel; and countless miles seem to sepa- 
rate you from the bustling, material world, of 
which not even the faintest echo now reaches 
your slumberous ears. In this mood you go to 
bed... The morning, which usually banishes 
illusions, ohly confirms this one. You rise, 


and go to your window, expecting the fancies 
of the night before to be dissipated at the first 
glance; but looking off toward the hazy South, 


your eye lights,on a magic sea, on ships that 
seem to have come out of Eld, on mirage-like 
islands, and on white churches, far away, with 
strange, Byzantine domes looming supernatural 
through the mist. You go down to the water- 
side, and entering your gondola, glide noise- 
lessly away; for though the oars dip in, they 
make no sound; and though other gondolas 
come and go, black and hearse-like, they and 
their gondoliers seem but phantoms, after all. 
You enter the Grand Canal. .On either side 
rise stately palaces, with strangely beautiful 
windows, half Moorish, half Gothic, but now 
dilapidated and desolate, for the newest of them 
is five hundred years old, and the families that 
built them are long ago extinct. As you slide 
silently by them, the water laps against their 
slimy door-steps, and washes, in drowsy undu- 
lations, along their still more slimy sides. Up, 
over the gray old walls, green lichens grow, as 
over the tombstones of the dead. You pass 
into some of the smaller canals. All here is 
quiet, too. The day is one long dream. Toward 
nightfall you go out on the lagoon. A wide 
waste of water, of a lustrous green you never 
saw before, ripples away, for miles and miles, 
toward the north and west, where it is bounded 
by a range of purple hills, behind which the 
sun is just setting in a burst of glowing gold. 
These hills are the only thing, in this weird 


J. PETERSON. 


place, that appear real; and you make toward 
them, with a feeling of relief. But, as you ad- 
vance, they seem to recede. Soon thick clouds 
gather and hide them, from which the thunder 
mutters, and the lightnings flash, as if warning 
you.away. You turn back toward the south 
and east, with a strange feeling of being ina 
land of magic. You look for nothing, but that 
the city, which was there before, has vanished, 
like the mirage that it was, and that you will 
see only the long, low islands, against which 
the lonely surf beats outside, and through the 
salt grass of which the’ night wind whistles 
desolately. But the wondrous town is still 
there, with its vast. line of white buildings, 
its strange, Saracenic domes, and its tall cam- 
paniles like ancient cypresses turned to stone: 
As you approach it, the lights begin to glim- 
mer along the water, and the city floats in air; 
you swim suspended, too; and the enchanted 
islands, all around, float in air also. You glide 
on and on, the darkness deepening, the lights 
reflected farther and wider. At last, you enter 
one of the canals again, and pass under the 
shadows of the tall houses into alniost utter 
night. And on and on you go, between spec- 
tral palaces, and under black bridges, thread- 
ing labyrinth after labyrinth of gloom, till you 
stop at your hotel: yet not hotel either, but 
3 some wizard edifice, that rises, as by the spell 
of. an Aladdin, out of the darkness as you ap- 
} proach it. And when you go to bed, it is with 
$ that strange feeling back again, that ail this is 
; unreal, and that you will wake, not in glorious 
3 Bagdad, nor on the Sultan’s divan, but, like the 
cobbler in the Arabian story, in your old dingy 
3 office, in the matter-of-fact city, far away, where 
you live.‘ If this is reality, itis Venice. If it 
is a dream, what a dream! 

The next morning all is bustle and activity; 
yet the bustle and life is as unreal as the other. 
The sky is of a blue deeper than you ever saw 
before; the sea translucent and glittering, as if 
half phosphorescent. The haze of the preced- 

3 ing day has vanished, and the sun shines with 
« brilliancy beyond deseription. Gondolas shoot 
by you liké swallows on the wing. The Pii¥za 
of St. Mark, at which you land, swarms with 
people. Franks, Hungarians, Italians, Sty- 

$rians, Turks, Armenians, Greeks, 677 Can- 
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diotes, throng around, in picturesque costumes, 
the air buzzing with their Babel tongues. Be- 
fore you are the two famous pillars, on one of 
which the winged lion lifts his paw, and looks 
over the Venice of which he is the warder—a 
wild, uncouth figure in bronze, brought from 
the far East centuries ago, some mighty talis- 
man, perhaps, of a race, or people long since 
forgotten! <A few steps further, and you see, 
towering four hundred feet above you, the vast 
Campanile of St. Mark; massive, and grand, 
and awful, like some Titanic relic of a world 
before the flood. The clock strikes twelve, 
and, with a whirr, the air is alive with pigeons, 
who come, flying from every direction, for their 
daily dole in the Piazza. The last stroke of 
the hammer is yet reverberating; the flutter of 
the thousand wings is hardly still, when the 
bells of the churches begin to chime; such bells 
as are heard only in Venice; silvery and sweet, 
filling the whole atmosphere, as if rung by 
angels up in heaven. And now, turning to the 
right, you first behold St. Mark’s. It comes so 
suddenly upon you, that it seems to rise out of 
the ground like an exhalation; and its strange, 
mosque-like outlines, as if part of some Has- 
heesh dream, add to the illusion. You rub your 
eyes, and look again, not sure that you are 
awake. But there they are: the five great por- 
tals; the immortal mosaic, from which Christ 
blesses ‘‘the poor in heart” forever; the world- 
renowned bronze horses; and that wonderful 
eluster of white domes, of which you have read 
and dreamed a thousand times! You enter the 
vestibule. Overhead, in a blaze of gold, pro- 
phets, saints, and martyrs look down upon you, 
as they have looked, for centuries, on the gene- 
rations that have gone in and out. You pause, 
struck dumb by the costly marbles all around 
you; porphyry, and jasper, and serpentine, and 





verd antique, and rarest alabaster; spoils from 
heathen temples of antique gods, from Con- 
stantinople, from Antioch, from Acre, from 
Jerusalem itself, it is said; for when Venice 
was in her prime, no ship ever returned from 
a venture, without bringing an offering of pre- 
cious marbles; no victory was ever won in the 
Orient, without the conquered being laid under 
contribution. 

You pass the threshold: and still the magic 
treasures grow. What wealth of costliest stone! 
What splendors in mosaic! What magnificence 
of color everywhere! As you walk toward 
the high altar, over the uneven pavement, 
you realize how all this is slowly settling into 
the sea, and that the time will come when 
St. Mark’s, with its monuments, and mosaics, 
and memories of a thousand years, will be 
engulfed; and as this conviction forces itself 
upon you, the mighty temple seems as un- 
substantial as all things else in Venice, and 
you go out into the open air, wondering more 
than ever if it isnota dream. And so, seeking 
your gondola, you return to your hotel. .You 
step out at the low door-way, on a side canal, 
and enter the court-yard, rich with rarest 
flowers, and surrounded by carved galleries in 
stone, with half Moorish arches and windows, 
as if the whole building had walked out of the 
Arabian Nights. You go up the marble stair- 
case, and through the great presence chamber, 
where the doge, that built it, once gave audi- 
ence; you dine in the room where he dined, 
with his portrait, and that of his wife, gazing 
down on you from the walls; and you sleep in 
the apartment where he slept, and where he 
died, five hundred years ago. Everywhere the 
glamour of the past is upon you. It is a dream, 
or it seems a dream; and as a dream only will 
it live in your memory. ° 





THE HOLY CHILD. 


BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 


In Heaven their angels do always behold the face of my Father which is in Heaven.—St. Matthew xviii., 10 


Tur midnight beamed in brightness, 
The darkness fled away, 

When angel choirs in Heaven sang 
The Saviour’s natal day. 


And when men saw the vision, 
And heard the holy song; 
They knew the joy was theirs, for which 

The world had waited long. 


For seers of old had spoken, 
“To usa child is born;” 





As, in the spirit, they beheld, 
The light of Christmas morn. 


Near to the Father standeth 
The angel of the child, 

Because the Christ a babe was born, 
Holy and undefiled. 


And, to all children greeting, 
With morning’s earliest ray, 

The light of love from Heaven cornea, 
On happy Christmas-Day. 
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OF A LIFE: 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


Ir was all spring together—the scene, with § 


the fresh, young grass creeping everywhere; 
the light, delicate green on the tree-boughs; 
the early blossoms starting up in clefts and hol- 
lows; the young girl—the young lover—all like 
a tender idyl. She had no thought of care or 
trouble. She heard people talk about “the 
good fight,” “the battle of life,’”’ but they were 
vague, vain words to her. It was easy enough 
to be good, she thought, and she wondered 
why people said so much about it. Who wanted 
to tell lies, or steal, or murder? It was very 
nice, too, to go to church. She liked to wear 
her fresh, pretty garments, to sit reverently in 
the solemn, stately edifice, with its light falling 
softly through stained-glass windows, its slow, 
solemn music, its tender, persuasive preacher. 
How easy it all was! ’ 

She had never known the fierce storms of 
passion—the stern conflict of right with wrong 
—she, in her gentle spring-time of life. She 
thought about it all, that last night of April, as 
she sat watching the roseate spring sunset, and 3 
wondered again why any one should gall it 
hard to be good; felt a vague, sentimental de- 
light, which she thought was thankfulness, as 
she remembered how happy she had always 
been. 

. She was a pretty picture, her face framed in 
the western window—her bonny face, with its 
bright, yet thoughtful eyes, its softly-falling 
hair, its sweet, strong mouth. She had sat 
there watching the sun go down, and she sat 
there still when her betrothed lover came up 
the path. He was-a young man of the ordi- 
nary type—not the exceptional mould in which 
great souls are cast. He had gentle, winning 
manners, a handsome face, with its laughing 
eyes, straight features, and the silky, blonde 
mustache curling above his well-cut lips. Yet 
you might have wondered that Lucia Cromyn 
could find depth enough in Charley Frye to 
satisfy her, if you had happened to know them 
both well. He saw her at the window, her face 
kindled by the tender radiance of her welcom- 
ing smile. If he should live to be an old man, 
I doubt whether he will ever forget that pic- 
ture—the graceful, bent head; the gray, ear- 
nest eyes; the parted, scarlet lips; the welcome 
shining on the young, happy face—for he never 





saw her just so again. 


He went in, and she told him what her 
thoughts had been, and he agreed with her 
in a surface, superficial sort of way, for such 
speculations were little to his taste. Indeed, 
it was almost strange that he loved Lucia at 
all; for, though they were young and gay to- 
gether, her ways were not his ways, or her 
thoughts his thoughts. He was commonplace, 
naturally; and the effort to keep up to her 
standard, though that was not so very high, 
not infrequently bored him.* To-night she 
chanced to be in an enthusiastic mood. She 
said over to him snatches of her favorite poems, 
which he scarcely heard; but then he liked to 
watch the color coming into her cheeks, and 
the light kindling in her dark-gray eyes till 
they looked luminous. 

When he went away she said a little prayer, 
thanking God in it for making her so happy. 
Then she slept all night, dreaming of only plea- 
sant sights and sounds, and awaked, the first day 
of May, to atragedy. Shame and sorrow had 
knocked at her door at last, and had come in. 

She found, on her plate, at breakfast, a note 
in her father’s writing, which she opened care- 
lessly enough, thinking he had written it to 
tell her that he was called away. from home on 
some unexpected business. She was used to 
such attentions from him, for her mother was 
dead, and he and she were alone in the world. 
But an awful change came over her face as she 
read. It seemed to her as if she were turning 
to stone. For this was no ordinary absence. 
Her father was gone, not for a day, or a week; 
gone into hiding, never to come back. He was 
the president of the little country bank there 
in Ryefield; and hitherto no name in town or 
country had stood higher than that of Jared 
Cromyn. Every one had thought him so good 
and so sure that, to his private care, widows 
and orphans had intrusted their all, never 
dreaming of asking other security than his 
name. And now, ii seemed, all that had been 
intrusted to him was swallowed up in some 
awful vortex. He wrote to Lucia, in a sort of 
passionate despair, that he was ruined. He 
had used these private funds in some specula- 
tions of his own—bubbles which had burst, 
and left him no resource but a flight, which 
he would not, could not, ask her to share. 
The kindest thing-he could do for a would 
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be, he felt, just to take himself out of her 
way. 

She read the words~over;and over ‘again; 
stunned by them at first, their meaning grow- 
ing upon her by degrees, till she camie fate to 
face with awful certainty. All her world lay 
in ruins about her; her sun had set; her star 
fallen from heaven. ‘What should she do? In 


this crisis the real strength of her nature came 3: 


out. She did not sit down to mourn. She put 
on her things and went straight to a lawyer, 
in whom she knew it would be safe to confide— 
a somewhat younger man‘than her father, bat 
his firmest friend. She handed him the letter,. 
and waited till he had read it through. Then 
she asked, with a calmness of voice and man- 
ner which be Squire Estabrook into ad- 
miration of her, 

“Did you know about it before?” 

“Not a word.” 

‘Is there anything that can be done?” 

‘“It_is possible there may be an effort to 
pursue and find him. I should think not, how- 
ever. They could do him no harm. He had 
only given his private note to these people; 
and the simple end of the matter is, that he 
has failed, and can’t pay them. He needn’t 
have run away—ought not to, for that matter; ; 
it looks bad.” 

“But, of course, if he had staid he must have 
given up all his property: and they can take 
it now, can’t they?” she asked, speaking still 
with that strange calmness which deceived 
Squire Estabrook utterly as to the depth of 
her emotion. 

“T think he has no property,” he answered. 
“He used his own funds, without doubt, before 
those of other people.” 

“But there is the place—the handsomest 
place in town. It is worth ten thousand dol- 
lars, at least.” 

“But it is not Mr. Cromyn’s,” 

He waited a moment, watching the startled 
look of surprise on her face; her dilating eyes; 
her hands nervously clutched together. Then 
he went on, 





‘More than a year ago your father deeded 
the place to you, and the deed was put on re- 
cord. I don’t know why, unless to make every- 
thing sure for you before he ran any risks. 
was before he began any of these speculations. 
The property is yours, snug and fast, and no 
one can take it from you.” 

“Thank God!” she cried, drawing a long 
breath’ of relief. 
my hands! 
vantage?” 


“Thank God that it is in $ place in her esteem. 
How can it be sold to the best ad- 3 for him—but what if she could never honor him 


Squire Estabrook looked at her with secret 
curiosity. Did she have some shrewd guess as 
to where ber father had gone, and mean to turn 
the property into money and follow him? Or 
was Cromyn’s datighter a heroine? 

“T think I could find a customer in a week,” 
he ‘said, slowly.. “I know:of' one or two men 
who would be glad to purchase it.” 

“Sell it, then, as speedily as possible, to the 
best advantage you'can. I trust it allto your 
management.” 

“And how will you have the money in- 
vested?” he asked her, gwith curious interest. 
“Are you étire you can do better with it than 
just to keep the place as it is, and let it?” 

“How?” she cried; with flashing eyes. ‘Is 
it possible you could judge of me so meanly as 
to think I would appropriate it in any way but 
one? Every dollar of it must go toward paying 
my father’s debts—reducing the number of 
those who suffered by him.” 

“If I understand you rightly, young lady, 
you propose to beggar yourself for the benefit 
of your father’s creditors?” 

“T propose to use my father’s money in re- 
deeming, as far as possible, my father’s name 
from disgrace. If you will not assist me, I will go 
to some otherlawyer. As for beggaring myself, 
I will agree never to ask bread at your door.” 

She spoke hotly, and the lawyer watched 
her; liking, in his cool, analytical fashion, to 
see her face sparkle so with indignation. He 
began to admire and respect her both; though 
usually he was very indifferent to women. He 
smiled at last, and spoke soothingly, as one 
would to an excited child, 

“T will manage it for you, if you are deter- 
mined. I only wanted you to think twice.” 

“T had no need to think at all,’’ she an- 
swered, proudly. 

Then. she went away from him—went home, 
beginning to realize, now the immediate need 
for action was over, how rayless a night had 
settled down upon her life. She knew that to 
give up this property was simply and clearly 
right—the only way; but how hard it was. 
She had lived in ease and luxury all her life; 
now she must. earn her first dollar, every dol- 
lar she was to have hereafter. She had loved 


It $ her father, too, with the tender love of an only 


child for an only parent—and now he was gone. 
And she could bear even that, bear. never to 
see him again on earth; better than she could 
endure that he should have fallen from his high 
She. could love him, weep 


{any more? 
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And then there was her lover! It was strange 
that sshe had not once thought of him as help 
or strength in this hour of her trouble, I think 
that instinctively and unconsciously she under- 
stood him, and. knew that. his love was some- 
thing that would flourish only in the sunshine. 
With the remembrance of him came,.also, the 
recollection of another duty to be done. She 
must write to him, and let him know the truth. 
She wrote a few sentences, telling him the story 
briefly; and then adding, that they must no 
longer be anything to each other. She was too 
just to allow Jim to share her misfortunes— 
their ways must be apart from henceforth: 

A nobler man would have loved her more 
than ever; but Charley Frye had little, real 
grandeur of soul. He was used to Lucia, he 
admired her; yet, in his inmost heart, he felt 
a secret gladness that she had released him. 
He should miss her, he knew; but then it would 
not. be so pleasant io marry the daughter of a 
ruined man; and a penniless wife was a luxury 
he was hardly able to afford. 

Still he went to see her, and said a great 
many tender and graceful things; even went 
so far as to ask her to reconsider her determi- 
nation. But her great sorrow had cleared her 
vision; she could see now straight through all 
shams—Charley Frye among them. She sent 
him away resolutely; and if she wept any tears 
afterward, it was for the loss of an idol cut 
down and broken, of which this man was but 
the fragmenis. 

Four weeks after that she sat down alone in 
her room—a little room, which she had hired 
in the house of a kindly, good-tempered neigh- 
bor, whom she could trust, to be neither intru- 
sive or unfeeling, and set herself to look her 
new life in the face. Father, lover, home, 
bright dreams, happy spring-time of ;outh— 
all were gone. At eighteen she was utterly 
alone in the world—alone, and with her own 
way to make. She reviewed her resources, 
and found only her needle, that one bright, 
tiny shaft, with which to fight her world’s 
battle. She had given up all—now she had 
only to go on! Was it so easy to do right, to 
be good, to live a true life, as she used, to 
think? How far back in the past that ‘used 
to” A feeling of utter desolation, 
against which she had struggled. successfully 
before, overcame her now, and she burst into 
a passion of bitter tears. 

The next. morning found her feverish and 


seemed. 


almost ill, but she would not give up. To.her 





in finding it.’ She developed as genuine a 
talent for needle-work as some other women 
have shown for art;:and before six months had 
passed no wardrobe in Ryefield was considered 
fashionably complete that was not of her de- 
signing. She took up her burden so bravely 
and cheerfully that no one thought of pity, or 
guessed that she needed it... Nor, after that 
first night in her new home, did she ever stop 
to pity herself. 

She met Charley Frye now and then, and 
always frankly and cordially; but he rather 
avoided such meetings when it was possible. 
I think there was a look in ber clear eyes 
which made him ashamed of his own worldli- 
ness. Whatever his emotions were, Lucia, at 
any rate, had ceased to concern herself with 
them. Her trouble was a ‘stepping-stone upon 
which she mounted from girlhood into woman- 
hood; and it would have taken something more 
than a silky mustache, and a gallant air to have 
troubled her strong, true heart now. She went 
on her own way with steady, unswerving dig- 
nity; respecting her own self so much that 
every one else was constrained to follow ber 
example. 

Still the five years, which took her from 
eighteen to twenty-three, passed slowly, and 
left her at their close feeling as if youth lay a 
long way behind her. In these years she had 
made one friend, if sincere regard, yet slight 
intimacy, can be held to constitute friendship. 
Squire Estabrook had never forgotten her. 
She always stood in his mind as his ideal of 
what a woman might be, the strongest, bravest 
one he had ever known: They seldom met; 
but he sent her books: and papers often, and 
manifested in many ways a kindly interest in 
her. Still she was altogether surprised when, 
one evening, he called to see her; it was such 
a departure from his usual stay-at-home habits. 
He talked a little on indifferent subjects; and 
at last he asked her whether she had heard 
from her father in all these years. 

The quick tears sprang to her eyes; she had 
carried this “hope deferred” in her own heart 
so long. It was so hard to answer, ‘‘ Never.” 
She looked up at him, and shook her head—she 
was not strong enough to speak. 

“Forgive me,” he ‘said, penitently, “I am 
too blunt and blundering even to speak to a 
woman, I wanted to bring it round in some 
way, to tell you that I had ia letter from him 
for you. He sent it under cover to me, be- 
cause he was not sure that you were still here; 


brave, resilient nature, work, she felt; would; and he fancied, if you had gone away, that L 


be the best medicine, 


And she was not. long § would know where to send it to you” 
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As he spoke, he drew the letter from his 
pocket and gave it.to her. Her hand closed 
over it convulsively. Her lips moved, but no 
words came from them. He understood that 
she wanted to be alone, and got up, and went 
away silently. 

She hurried with the letter to her own room 
before she broke the seal. Her heart swelled 
almost to suffocation as she opened it, and 
glanced at the weak, irregular characters, 
which she would never have known for her 
father’s hand. 

It told her, in a few brief words, written ap- 
parently with much effort, that he was very 
ill. His physicians had given up all hope of 
his recovery; and having, according to their 
judgment, not long to live, the longing to see 
his only child once more had become insupport- 
able. Could she forgive him? Would she come 
tohim? He gave his address—an obscure street 
in a western city. He direeted her to apply 
for funds, if she did not happen to have them 
by her, to his old friend, Lewis Estabrook, to 
whom he would forward the money, by safe con- 
veyance, as soon as she reached him. 

She was glad that she had no need to make 
this application. Thanksto her careful economy, 


shehad money enough. Herplans were arranged 


before she had finished the letter. She would 
start early the next morning. She put her 
father’s note into an envelope for Squire Esta- 
brook, with a line from herself telling him her 
intentions; for she thought his kindness gave 
him a claim to a certain amount of her confi- 
dence. Then she packed her little trunk, and 
tried to sleep till morning. 

Two days afterward her voice broke the 
silence in the shaded room where Jared Cromyn 
lay waiting for death. 

‘“‘Father, dear father!” and the sick man 
heard the tender voice, the tender words, and 
put out his tremulous, wasted hands. 

“Qh, my child!” he cried, “I have starved 
for the sight of your face, the sound of your 
voice. I never could have left you, if it had 
not seemed to me that I could only hope for 
your forgiveness by taking my disgrace out of 
your way. And I left you provided for. I’m 
afraid it was wrong to do that, but I could not 
resist the temptation. Yet, sometimes, since 
I’ve been lying here, alone with my own soul 
and with God, I have thought of other men’s 
orphans, who had lost their all through me; 
and wished that, dearly as I loved you, I had 
given up everything, and let you share my 
poverty, as I know you would have, cheerfully. 

** As I did, father;” and Lucia kissed his brow 





softly. “J gave up all in your name, every 
dollar; and I have supported myself ever‘since 
you went away.” 

“Thank God!” she heard him whisper, with 
closed eyes, holding her hand tightly, as if he 
feared to lose her again. After awhile, draw- 
ing her closer, he said, **Lucia, my child, have 
you forgotten me, the disgrace I brought upon 
you—the ruin of all your prospects? You were 
engaged to be married when I left you, and now 
you tell me you are alone in the world. You 
lost all, through me, yet you have come here at 
my summons. Do you love yourather, child?” 

‘“‘Now, and always.” 

Her answer seemed to satisfy him. After that 
he never asked her the question again; but 
‘‘after that” was not long for him in this world. 

In the few days during which he lingered, 
Lucia learned, as she had never known before, 
how he loved her—learned, also, to do him 
justice. He had never meant to wrong any one. 
When he used the money he had borrowed, in 
his speculations, he had believed that his suc- 
cess was certain—that he ran no risk of loss. 
When the end came, it had humbled him to the 
dust, and well nigh broken his heart. Since 
he left Ryefield, he had supported himseif as 
clerk in a broker’s office, where his knowledge 
of finances had made him useful; but his salary 
had never been large, and he had been too 
broken to rise. 

Lucia soothed him, as only such a tender 
woman's heart could, and helped him, in his 
strivings, to draw near to the Love which is 
infinite and eternal. 

The last afternoon before his death he looked 
up suddenly, and said to her, with a gleam of 
hope in his fading eyes, 

‘Lucia, I have one wish. Since I have been 
here, I have saved something—not much; but 
enough to realize my longing. I can never tell 
you how my heart has pined for a sight of the 
old New England hills. I think, even in my 
grave, that I should rest better there. I want 
to sleep beside your mother.” 

Lucia kissed him through fast-falling tears. 

“You shall—you shall!” she cried; but her 
heart was too full for many words. 

Just at the last, when he was dying, he whis- 
pered once more, 

‘Lucia, child, remember that you have pro- 
mised to take me home;’’ and then, as the words 
died on his lips, his soul went forth—home ; to 
that good home, where sin and sorrow never 
comes. 

And Lucia journeyed eastward with her pre- 
cious dead, and laid it, at last, in the old church- 
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yard, by her mother’s side. The poor, remorse- 
ful, broken heart, lay under the New England 
sod; and for the rest and peace which had 
come to it, at last, Lucia Cromyn knelt beside 
these graves, and thanked God. 

It was spring, then; and as the summer went 
on, it seemed to her that a good angel watched 
over that spot, so dear to her heart. Some one 
did for those graves all that she was not strong 
enough to do. A hedge of evergreen shut them 
in; flowers starred the earth above them; and 
a drooping-willow bent at their feet. She never 
found any one at work there. Whenever she 
went to them, all was quiet, and the work seemed 
to have been done by invisible hands. A curious 
feeling restrained her from asking any questions 
about it. She only waited silently, sure that a 
time would come when she should understand 
it all. 

She had been in the habit of going there at 
sunset; but one August morning she rose early, 
and went while the sun was just rising. As 
she drew near she heard the clip of gardening- 
shears., Some one was trimming the hedge. A 
step farther on revealed Squire Estabrook busy 
at his work. She went on quietly and stood be- 
side him, watching him a little while at his task. 
When he was done, she said, in the low, gentle 
voice, which was one of her greatest charms, 

“It was you who did my work for me? If 
I could only thank you.” 

He looked down into her eyes. I cannot tell 
what he saw there, but I think he saw his 








future lying dimly before him, placid and bright 
as a summer sea; and that they two went sailing 
out upon it, hand-in-hand, heart-to-heart, never 
to be separated, love or unloved, again, till they 
reached the far-off shore of eternity. 

*¢Perhaps you do not know,” he said, bending 
toward her, ‘‘that I was only pleasing myself. 
I began to care for you five years ago, and the 
feeling has grown on me evér since. If I had 
not been so much older than you that I thought 
you could not love me, I should have told you 
of it long ago. As it is, I have kept my own 
counsel, and it has been my dearest pleasure 
to do, in secret, something that would please 
you.” 

He saw the gray eyes he loved grow luminous 
with feeling, the startled look of wonder rising 
in her face; but he waited for her to speak. 

“J should never have thought you too old,” 
she said, softly. 

“And could you, do you, care for me?” | 

““Yes—a little!” and she held out both her 
hands to him. 

He gathered her into his arms, there, by the 
graves of those who had loved her so well, and 
his voice was touched with a tender solemnity 
that thrilled her heart, as he whispered, 

“It shall be much, please God, before I die, 
my darling. I will be to you all that they were, 
and more.” 

And, after many years, she recalls that earlier 
time, and, in her happiness, knows how truly 
he has kept his word. 
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Memory sweepeth from the past, 
All its shadows dark and strange; 

All the years that lie between us— 
Years of coldness and of change. 

Over the lips I kissed so often, 
Green the Summer grasses grow; 

And I think but how I loved her— 
In the days of long ago. 


I remember, sadly, fondly,” 
In the fleeting hours of youth, 
How like sunshine seemed her presence; 
How T trusted in her truth. 
How she shared my sweetest pleasures; 
How she soothed my keenest pain, 
Ere the links were disunited, 
Of affection’s golden chain 


Ah! the rosy visions vanished 
Into mist-wreaths, cold and gray! 
Ah! the hasty words once spoken, 
Which we never can unsay! 


Vou. LI.—4 





For I cannot tell my sorrow, 
To the ear so deaf below ; 

So I think, with vain regretting, 
Of the days of long ago. 


O’er the starry walls of Heaven, 
Can she look this earth upon? 
Does she know my love and sorrow, 
In the world where she has gone? 
Can her heart, once true and tender, 
Answer unto mine again? 
And the links be reunited, 
Of affection’s brokea chain? 


From the lips beneath the grasses, 
Nevermore may answer come; 

Ah! the dead are very silent, 
And eternity is dumb! 

All too late my tearful sorrow 
O’er the silent form below; 

For the links so rudely severed, 
In the days of long ago. 
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Anp people began to talk! If there is a 
phtase overflowing with the very essence of 
all that is diabolical and malignant, that is the 
one; and people began to talk! 

It is of no use to tell me that, nine times out 
of ten, the victim deserves all that can be said— 
that is no excuse. It is a melancholy fact that, 
as we grow older, we are obliged to acknow- 
ledge that, only tog often is there a basis for 
the malicious gossip, but that only necessitates 
a little variation in your form of faith. 

I began the world by believing nothing that 
I heard about people; now I believe a portion, 
but I think novworse of the people. You will 
be a little shocked at that at first, but just think 
the matter over and you will see what I mean, 
and be forced to admit that Iam right. I sup- 
pose you would die before you would own your- 
self mistaken, and I don’t blame you for that; 
but you avill be convinced nevertheless, 

But I can express my private sentiments at 
some other time; they are so good they can 
afford to keep; and when I began I had it in 
my mind to tell you about Bella Mason. 

Poor Bella thought that getting married at 
all had been a mistake; and I cannot blame her 
much, for she was only twenty now, and had 
been a wife more than two years. I suppose 
you will think it heretical; but that marrying 
so often is a mistake, and not marrying is an 
equal one, I can tell you on the veracity of a 
bachelor; therefore, I am inclined to believe 

that either way it is meant as a matter of dis- 
cipline; and we are given the particular trial 
that our dispositions most needed. 

And certainly Bella needed a great deal of 
discipline in a variety of ways; and as she was 


sipation, during which she had waltzed far 
enough to have won a wager against any thou- 
sand-mile walker in a thousand hours; and 
swallowed indigestable things enough to have 
eaten up the inside of a wooden cupboard, that 
poor Bella fell into the difficulty which causes 
me to take the trouble of giving a brief episode 
from her memoirs. 

Mr. Mason took it into his head that it was 
his duty to do something for his century, so he 


yielded to his own secret wishes, and the per- 


suasions of his friends, and went up to his 
place in the country to spend the summer, pre- 
paratory to being chosen the nominee of a 
grateful and enthusiastic party. 

He had lived there as a boy, the son of one 
of the first men in the county; and after the 
old gentleman’s death, and his own accession 
to the troublesome dignity of manhood, he had 
kept up the family place and reputation, as was 
his duty, according to the world’s opinion. 

Roy Mason was—now let me see what he was. 

He was not a genius. I dare say he would 
never have made a great statesman; but he was 
clear-headed, carefully educated, full of gener- 
ous impulses, given to a great deal of unneces- 
sary energy, in the way of hatred, when people 
thwarted his plans; but, on the whole, I think 
the great want in his character was a lack of 
imagination. 

Now Bella had too much for every-day com- 
fort, and it had run wild till it was the ruling 
passion of her mind; and let me tell you, a 





person in that condition is the most pitiable 
that ever camé under my observation. 
Roy married her for the old reason that ap- 


plies oftener, strange as it may seem, to unim- 
$ 


one of those heedless creatures who do not? aginative men than any others, he fell in love 


learn easily, even from experience, it was na- 
tural enough to suppose that she would feel 
called upon to consider herself the most un- 
happy woman that ever lived, many times be- 
fore she reached the midway stage of her 
pilgrimage. 

She did love excitement, and with her pecu- 
liar temperament, it was as dangerous as tam- 
pering with opium to a man who had inherited 
a weakness for its perilous delights. 

It was during one of the intolerable seasons 
of van, ensuing after months of ceaseless dis- $ 
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with her pretty face and her dainty ways. 

At first Bella thought herself deeply in love; 
then you see the trouble caused by her im- 
agination. She began to torture herself by dis- 
secting her feelings, and doubting whether the 
inmost fountains of her being, and all that sort 
of thing, were really touched. 

Indeed, at one time, she was working herself 
up to the point of telling Roy that the whole 
was an error, and they had better part; but 
just then Roy was seized with a desire to be 
married at ence, and home was very uncom- 
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fortable, owing to the death of his father, and 
the persecutions of a stupid brother-in-law; 
and so she had no time to think at all, owing 
to the necessity of centering her energies upon 
her bridal array, and the general flutter which 
she could not all understand, but which com- 
pletely deprived her of the possibility of think- 
ing upon any abstruse subject. 

So they were married, and the new life 
began. Roy considered the matter entirely 
settled, and never dreamed of worrying him- 
self with fancies; but Bella gave free rein to 
hers, and it was not long before she had 
essayed every species of self-torment, and had 
become a proficient in the art. 

Now it was that Roy had married her from 
pity; now that they had no sympathies in 
common; and the life she led only made her 
more morbidly sensitive, until she really was 
wretched. If Roy had a vague suspicion that 
something was wrong, he ascribed it to the 
fact of her poor health, that grand excuse and 
werd of all-work with American women. 

So the two years had passed; and when the 
season closed, and Bella walked out of her 
opera-box, and dizzied herself with her last 
German, she found that instead of continuing 
the fever, as usual, amid the purgatorial plea- 
sures of watering-places, she was to be en- 
tombed alive in the country. 

She could not well refuse the request, which 

certainly was reasonable enough; but she made 
a martyr of herself, and held up her cross for 
Roy and all the world to see. 
, Of course, she managed to keep the house 
filled with company the greater portion of the 
time. There were several country-seats within 
visiting distance, so that there was no lack of 
society; and besides all, some cantankerous 
old relatives of Roy’s lived near, so that she 
could have the excitement of an occasional 
quarrel. 

She was fn a peculiar state of mind, one that 
required as careful treatment as any physical 
disease; but, unfortunately, physicians for the 
mind are rare, and ‘there was no one near Bella 
wise enough even to find out what was the 
matter. 

She was thoroughly tired and bored; nothing 
pleased or satisfied her. She was heartily sick 
of the frivolity of the past season, weary of 
faces, tired of music and books; and on the 
other hand, quiet and solitude were even more 
horrible to contemplate. 

I suppose of all the people she could have 
met just then, Henry Seldon was. about the 
worst. I don’t mean that he was so much 








wickeder than other folks; perhaps his beset- 
ting sins may not have been the same as yours, 
but it does not follow that they were any 
blacker sins on that account, whatever you 
may think. 

The truth was, I dare say, she scarcely knew 
how a long life had left him witheut any guid- 
ing principle; how difficult it would have been 
for him to resist temptation, since he had 
thought nothing of yielding to every one that 
came in his way. 

He was not mentally as strong as Roy Mason, 
but he had numberless graces, and really was 
a charming fellow, who might pass through life 
respectably, and who might, under the pressure 
of circumstances, astonish himself more than 
anybody of being guilty of some downright 
atrocity. 

You needn’t look virtuous and shocked; half 
of us are in the same condition—so let me go 
on. 

He was up spending some weeks with his 
mother—for his was an old county family, too; 
and there had been just rivalry enough be- 
tween the tribes to keep them good friends, 
and keenly alive to each other’s faults. 

Naturally Bella had heard a great deal about 
Henry Seldon, for he was a man to be talked 
about and wondered over; and she had a vague 
remembrance of having met him at some ball, 
the first winter of her marriage, before he 
started on one of his Continental trips. 

But, after all, she thought very little about 
him. Al} the young ladies visiting her were 
delighted at the news of his arrival in the 
neighborhood, and Bella wondered if she had 
ever been such a fool; and when Roy must 
needs add his tribute of praise, and take the 
trouble to ride over to Seldon Grove, as the 
beautiful old place was very absurdly called, 
Bella naturally fully decided that Henry Sel- 
don was a bore, and his name even productive 
of yawns. 

Cousin Sybil Grant, the widow, mighty in 
wealth and position, who persecuted the young 
clergymen with good intentions, and drove the 
poor frantic after the fashion of Dickens’ Mrs. 
Pardizzle, did make a slight reversion in his 
favor, by expatiating upon his doubtful quali- 
ties during a morning call. 

‘‘An agreeable man,” said cousin Sybil, an 
old dragon, at whom no masculine in his senses 
ever would have looked, except old Grant, and 
he never had any; “a charming man, but a 
dangerous one—yes, indeed! French as to his 


principles—so I fear. Oh, yes! I am attached 
to the family—friends of a life; but I knew 
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his father, and I know him, and I only say, 
French—French!” 

“Hadn’t you better gay devil at once?” 
"asked. Bella, coolly, for she hated cousin Sybil, 
and wanted to make her angry, so she wouldn’t 
stay for luncheon. : 

“My dear, such langfage!” 

“Oh, yes! I suppose so; but, really, you said 
French as if it meant the same as the other 
thing; after all, it’s only the sound of the word 
that alarms you.” 

“Sound!” cried cousin Sybil. ‘You must 
be mad! The—the—D——, monarch of evil, 
only a sound! Going about like a roaring 
lion. I hope you know your catechism.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Bella. ‘But never mind; 
things bore me this morning.” 

Cousin Sybil was in a flutter of rage; but 
Bella’s elegance and impudence always did 
awe her a little; and Bella’s tongue could sting 
so bitterly.and so sweetly. 

‘As for Henry Seldon,” she began; “I 
know 24 

“Il bel demonio,” interrupted Bella; ‘you 
won’t mind the sound in Italian, cousin Sybil?” 
and everybody in the room laughed, and called 
him that for some time after. 

‘‘T wish you would talk reasonably, Bella,’, 
quavéred cousin Sybil, 

‘Thank you. I hate reason—I hate sense—I 
hate propriety; and I like demonios. Dear me, 
cousin! even your bonnet-strings look shocked.” 

And Bella gained her point, for cousin Sybil 
would not stay to luncheon on any terms; and 
by way of a parting aggravation, Bella called 
to her after she got into the carriage, 

‘Sorry you wouldn’t stay; we-are going to 
have a dish of mountain trout.” 

And to eat trout cousin Sybil would almost 
have shared a meal with the chief of demons; 
but it was too late, and she drove off gnashing 
her teeth, while all the party abused her, and 
pitied Bella for being forced to be civil to her— 
and Bella was triumphant. 

It so happened that for several days Bella 
did not meet Henry Seldon. When he called 
at the house she chanced to be out; and the 
young ladies extolled him, and her husband 
regretted her absence to such an extent, that 
perverse Bella thanked her lucky stars for 
keeping her out of the way. If there was any 
sort of animal she did hate, it was a man who 
received the universal commendation of her 
own sex. When her husband’s approval was 
added to that, there certainly, was good reason 
why she should begin positively to hate id bel 
demonio. 








So it was not extraordinary that on the very 
day when something had been said about his 
speaking of driving over, that she forgot all 
about it, and went off on one of the solitary 
rambles; she, with her determination of never 
allowing her guests to bother her, had elected 
to take whenever she saw fit. 

She probably had not walked a half mile in 
a year; but in her willful desire to get“beyond 
the possibility of being discovered, she went 
out of the grounds, and up the hill, following 
the trout-brook that dashed down with so much 
unnecessary energy. 

Whom should she come full upon but demonio, 
coolly adjusting a new fly on his line, with a 
basket of the speckled beauties by his side. 

She remembered his face, and he knew per- 
fectly who she was, as though they had never 
been introduced, it would have been an absurd 
affectation not to speak. 

Now Henry Seldon never did absurd things, 
so he said just what ought to haye been said; 
and though Bella, at the first moment, could 
have boxed his ears, she was pleased in spite 
of herself, and had to acknowledge that he was 
the most singular-looking man she had ever 
met. When a woman does that about any 
male, I don’t care if she consider him singu- 
larly handsome or ugly, she has made a long 
step toward giving him a place all by himself 
in her mind, 

They stood and talked a few moments, and 
Bella said, 

«‘ Now, I think of it, I believe the young ladies 
were expecting you to call to-day.” 

‘Was that the reason you came out?” he 
asked, so childishly that it covered the slight 
impertinence of the question. 

«I rather think it was,” returned she, coolly. 
“IT always dislike people I hear raved-over.” 

«You have never even ealled on my mother,” 
he said, reproachfully. 

“I believe I am the last comer.” « 

«Oh, yes! but my mother is an old lady.” 

«But I don’t like old ladies.” 

‘You would like my mother, though,” he 
answered, 

«And I suppose your mother could say no 
less for her son. It is quite poetical.” 

She had been saying disagreeable things, but 
then she said them charmingly, and they are 
much better than the platitudes of ordinary 
people. 

Henry Seldon looked at her elegant figure, 
and pale, high-bred face, that showed such 
capabilities of passion in spite of its habitual 
expression of fatigue and indifference; and he 
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took the trouble to exert himself and chose 
the right way, and thereby showed. himself a 
general in the art of opening an acquaintance. 

They stood there and talked; and Bella quite 
forgot that it was an odd sort of thing to do; 
and they rattled on about all sorts of things 
which strangers might as well let alone—Owen 
Meredith, whose volume was in her hand— 
modern creeds—odd sympathies—Gearge Sand 
and Robert Browning—magnetism and the devil 
—and, finally, Bella remembered that she ought 
to go home. ‘ 

Henry Seldon could talk admirably, and Bella 
had not lived long enough, or got enough beyond 
the unhealthy cravings of early youth to know 
that such talk, after all, is shallow; that, to a 
healthy mind, one that has really suffered and 
lived, there is an ever increasing reverence for 
truth and goodness, and that all those pretty 
sentimentalities which seemed poetry and truth, 
are only wretched parasites, that must at last 
wither and fall away if heart and soul really 
struggle on toward the light. 

When they were near the house, she asked 
him to go in. Not he, too wise to injure the 
impression he had made by an after chat with 
fluttering girls, he went resolutely home, never 
asking if he might call. 

Into the house walked Bella, and there were 
the whole party increased by cousin Sybil eat- 
ing luncheon. : 

“We thought you were lost,’ said all the 
young ladies. 

‘‘Where have you been?” asked Roy. 

Cousin Sybil muttered something about the 
necessity of a housekeeper having rules and 
regular hours. 4 

“‘My housekeeper does,” said Bella, answer- 
ing the ill-natured speech first; ‘so I hope 
you do, cousin Sybil. Where have I been, 
Roy? Up by the trout-brook, talking with Mr. 
Seldon.” 

“Cousin Sybil glared in horror. The young 
ladies cooed like agitated doves, and Roy Mason 
appreciated the thing, and laughed heartily. 

“Bravo, puss!” he cried. “The women that 
get the start of you must aif 

“You don’t mean to insinuate that Bella went 
there because she knew she would meet Henry 
Seldon?” shrieked cousin Sybil. 

“My husband is a gentleman, cousin,” re- 
plied Bella, in her softest voice. 

Roy saw Sybil wanted to be ill-natured, and 
he thought Bella’s feelings were hurt, so it 
was not long before he found an opportunity of 
saying ugly things apropos to her farming and 
her charities. 








“How did you like him?” cried Dora Payne. 

“Tsn’t he a darling?” said somebody else; 
‘*a perfect Apollo?” 

“With a fish-basket on his arm,” returned 
Bella. “He seemed a good deal like other 
men—rather spoiled by his mother, I should 
think.” 

She was telling a deliberate lie; but then she 
coutd not have forced herself to do anything 
else. , 

“Oh, you are wrong!” said Roy; “he is a 
fine fellow.” “4 

Roy wanted to be congressman, and Seldon 
had a great deal of family influence. Then 
they had been school-mates—it was natural he 
should praise him. 

The young ladies added their meed, and Bella 
retired from the subject with a parting scratch 
at cousin Sybil; and then it was that Roy teased 
thie old lady about her farming, and her par- 
sons, and all the rest. 

This was the beginning that brought about 
the state of affairs which had sct people’s 
tongues in motion, and caused them to wag 
with such vicious volubility. 

Henry Seldon was a great deal at the house, 
and as, before long, he did not even essay the 
pretence of making himself agreeable to any- 
body but Bella, the young lady guests were 
among the first to keep a sharp look-out on the 
affair; and all'the visitors among the neighbor- 
ing houses ‘were ready and willing to aid them. 

So the weeks went on; and when the young 
women returned to the delights of their re- 
spective homes, uttering such affectionate fare- 
wells to Bella, all the while stigmatizing her, 
in their minds, as “a nasty, artful little cat;” 
not a girl among them, who was not perfectly 
certain that, but for Bella’s machinations, she 
might eas#y have carried off Mr. Seldon as her 
€pecial property. 

Then Roy Mason was called away for several 
weeks, and cousin Sybil did hint that, perhaps, 
Bella had better spend that season of loneliness 
with her, and got prettily snubbed for her pains, 
as so often happens with restlessly good people, 
who have a mission for settling other folks’ 
concerns. : 

Roy told Henry Seldon he hoped he would be 
good-natured enough to see’ that Bella did not 
mope, and took her rides regularly, and all that 
sort of thing; and Seldon promised with great 
amiability. 

The stupidity of husbands is something per- 
fectly delicious! If there is & man Who never 
ought to be allowed near the wife, he is sure 
to be the sposo’s intimate friend; and if he does 
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put any one under the ban of his disapproval, 
it is certain to be some innocent, with whom a 
flirtation would have been as innocuous, as new 
cream-cheese, and just as insipid. 

And Mason and Seldon had grown better 
friends than ever. In spite of his carelessness, 
no man had more influence upon those about 
,him than Seldon. He could manage the stub- 
born old farmers just as he pleased—and he 
was good-naturedly interested in Roy’s success. 

The meeting of the delegates for the choice 
of a nominee had not yet taken place; but there 
was scarcely a doubt but that Mason would be 
the man; and once chosen, no doubt at all about 
his election, for the party always carried every- 
thing before them, and were properly arrogant 
and determined in consequence. 

There were still two or three people staying 
at the house, and so Roy Mason started, trou- 
bling his head less about his wife than Ris 
business, as was natural. 

I told you that Bella had been in a very 

wrong and unhealthy state of mind when she 
sat down, utterly worn out, after the dissipa- 
tion of the winter, and there had been no 
change for the better—far from it, indeed. 
The disease had taken deeper root, and was 
eating so rapidly that, in spite of her real 
purjty and noble heart, it threatened to be 
a deadly cancer, which would taint her very 
soul, . 
One of the most unfortunate things of all 
was, that ie had insensibly fallen into the 
habit of talking freely with Seldgn concerning 
all her weary feelings and vague unhappiness, 
and letting him offer his sympathy. 

She cold never have told how their ac- 
-‘quaintance had grown into that dangerous in- 
timacy; she did not allow herself to think. 
Many a time, in her light flirtations, she had 
seen that men cared for her, and delighted in 
torturing them, never giving them the slightest 
opportunity to go beyond a sort of general de- 
votion; but it was different now. 

Seldon never said a word that could have 
roused any fear in her mind—that would have 
ended it. Indeed, their conversation was as 
unlike what young ladies call flirtation as pos- 
sible. But Bella was idle and bored, and she 
had mental dyspepsia, and could net relish 
healthy food. She had decided that she and 
her husband were entirely unsuited, and cousin 
Sybtl urged her on by her impertinent remon- 
strance; and so it was that she was more and 
more with Seldon, until the whole neighbor- 
hood had come to couple their names in a way 
that spoke no better for the furity of the gos- 





sips’ characters, than it did for Bella’s care- 
lessness and imprudence. 

I say Bella never thought at all during that 
season; and as for Henry Seldon—well, really, 
although I began by telling you he was not a 
good man, I doubt if there was a shadow of a 
plan in his head. 

He was a man who acted solely from im- 
pulse, and such an one often does worse things, 
and is the cause of more harm than a deliber- 
ately wicked person. 

The man Bella was meant to love, and the 
man she would love in time, was Roy Mason; 
but that did not hinder the fact, that at pre- 
sent she was dazed with an impossible ideal, 
and unconsciously she endowed Henry Seldon 
with all the graces which, in reality, belonged 
solely to her dream. 

Many a woman in such a state of mind has 
gone too far to render a return possible; but, 
in spite of our harsh judgments here, we can- 
not tell but that our heavenly Father in his 
mercy pities the diseases of the soul, and treats 
them as tenderly as we do suffering from some 
physical ill. 

Old Mrs. Seldon gaye a picnic in her grounds, 
and they danced on the lawn in the evening, 
with colored lanterns hung in the trees, and 
the moonlight paling their poor glare; and 
Bella was there in the most bewitching of 
toilets; and there, for the first time, several 
old people showed their disapproval of her 
conduct, by treating her with a formality which 
was worse than downright snubbing. 

She heard several things said, too, that were 
not meant for her ears, and while they made 
her head whirl with indignation, a sudden fear, 
and dread, and shame of herself sprang up in 
her heart. 

She got away to be able to think, But while 
she stood quite alone in a shadowy part of the 
grounds, Henry Seldon was beside her, and 
talking in the old way, which caused such dif- 
ferent feelings now. 

She saw her error and her imprudence. She 
wished to go back to the company, but her very 
agitation was misinterpreted; and before she 
could realize it, she, a wife, was listening to an 
avowal of love from that man. 

A week before she would have listened, 
not with any belief that she could be led into 
wrong, but with a sentimental sympathy, and 
a feeling that fate had been cruel-—had been 
very cruel to them both; but it was all changed 
now. 

‘I hate these people,” he had said, “I long 
for another life;.and you, oh, Bella! you are 
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weary of it, too! It would be only a vain 
scruple that binds you here, when we might 
have freedom and bliss in Sicilian groves.” 

There was a great deal more—but that is 
enough; and Bella’s heart swelled with rage 
and disgust at him, herself, and most of all, her 
foolish dream which had placed her in such a 
plight. 

A poetic dream, like one of Owen’s poems, 
was one thing; the reality, the bare possibility 
of disgrace—an elopement, was a shock that 
dashed her ideal to the dust. 

Under such circumstances no two human 
beings would act alike. If she reproached him, 
she would inevitably begin to cry. If she ran 
away, he would consider that a favorable symp- 
tom. She felt as if the earth were giving way 
under her feet; but the bitterness in her mind 
made her words just what they should have 
been to a man like him. 

“T am very comfortable at Eastwood,” said 
she. ‘If you contemplate a Sicilian trip, I 
dare say your mother would go with you.” 

He jumped as if she had struck him, and 
came down from the height where he, too, had 
wandered. She had been playing with hin— 
fooling him. She had artfully led him on; and 


now, when he ventured to speak, she was pre- 
pared to do the dignified wife, and he had been 
idiot enough to be in earnest. 

He just stood and looked at her by a stray 
gleam of moonlight which shot through the 
branches; the light made her pale, certainly— 
but that was all. 


“TI think we will go back,” said she, and 
walked away. He was so furious that he gave 
her the advantage. 

“You are a false, heartless coquette!” he 
exclaimed. : 

Half mad as she was, and terribly frightened, 
she saw the impression she had produced, and 
knew that it was better he should believe him- 
self duped; than know how near danger her 
heart had crept. 

“TI thought you understood persiflage,” said 
she. ‘I liked you becayse you seemed to com- 
prehend that one may play with foils.” 

“Do you call this persiflage?”’ he began. 

“T hope you won’t make me call your part 
in it impertinence,” said she. ” 

She had walked rapidly, and he had kept up 
with her. They were near the house now, and 
before he could speak again cousin Sybil con- 
fronted them like a Nemesis. 

“A nice cold you'll catch,” said she; but 
Bella had borne as much as she could, and 
swept on into the house. 








The party was breaking up, and Bella’s car- 
riage was ordered at once at her request. She 
kept up to the last; but I don’t think anybody 
need have envied her the drive home, if they 
had known the truth. 

She was shivering all over with a terrible 
chill. She was dreadfully frightened and sivk 
with horror—and in two days her husband 
would be at home. She realized now all that 
had been said about her. If he heard and be- 
lieved—what might not lie before her? Poor, 
foolish Bella! 

A night’s reflection made Seldon: a more 
furious man than when he had first made a 
fool of himself, as he phrased it; and in his 
rage he was guilty of an unpardonable mean- 
ness. 

He rode into the town where the convention 
was to meet; and when Roy Mason reached 
home, he found everything over, and not he‘ 
but Henry Seldon, was the candidate. 

He could condescend to ask no questions 
then; but he stopped at cousin Sybil’s before 
driving to his house, andshe poured forth the 
current of her wrath, and mixed affairs up in 
a way that really was in Bella’s favor; since, 
certainly, if half the stories had been true, she 
would have prevented her lover from thwarting 
her husband’s plans. 

Roy Mason rose up in great rage against 
the neighborhood, and Bella, and Seldon, and 
cousin Sybil; and he called her a name that 
was neither pretty nor gentlemanly. 

“And you’re a venomous old turkey!” he 
added, after he had called her by that unplea- 
sant name. ‘Seldon is a rascal, and you are 
no better, talking about my wife in that way. 
Can’t you see your story contradicts itself?” 

He banged out of the house; but before he 
got home he was very angry with Bella, though 
so thoroughly mystified that he could make 
neither head nor tail of anything. 

In such a mood he came upon her, just after 
she had learned what Seldon had done, and 
was trembling anew at the thought of this disap- 
pointment being added to Roy’s other feelings. 

She got up and came toward him. 

‘‘What’s all this?” he exclaimed. ‘Seldon 
has played the scamp; and yet that old cat of a 
Sybil says he’s in love with you. Now I can’t 
shoot him, for people will say I’m jealous, 
Have you been playing the fool?” 

Should she let him think Seldon only treacher- 
ous where politics were concerned? Should she 
say she had not liked a public life for him? It 
was the turning point in her career, and some- 
thing helped her to do right. 
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“ve been a fool!’’ said she, and down she 
sat on the floor, and began to ery. 

Roy Mason turned white with a vague fear, 
which he could not have named; but he could 
see the look of purity and truth still left in her 
face, and he had manhood enough and good- 
ness enough to kneel down by her, and say, 

“Tell me all about it. I don’t suppose it’s 
half as bad as you think; your imagination 
always runs away with you.” 

“That’s it,” she sobbed; “and I thought our 
marrying was a mistake; and I had a foolish 
dream in my mind that was like nobody at all; 
and I didn’t mean to flirt with Seldon. I won’t 
any more, if you’ll forgive me.” 

“One thing, Bella. Did he—did Seldon think 
you cared?” 

‘*No,” she answered, truthfully, ‘he thinks 
I was fooling him. And, oh, Roy! I expect he 
has had himself nominated just to be revenged; 
and you are so disappointed.” 

“No, I’m not,” said Roy. ‘I’ve gained my 
wife, at least—and that’s better than any other 
office.” 





It was not a pleasant lesson for either of 
them, but it did them good. 

‘‘Nobody shall think I am disappointed,” 
said Roy. ‘I will support the fellow—he’s 
more fool than knave.” And Seldon, on his 
part, thought that Bella was a sharp little 
thing, who had outwitted him. 

There was no more flirting by Bella. And, 
somehow, Roy loved her better than ever, since 
she told him frankly there had been danger of 
losing her. 

So they put smiling faces on for the world’s 
benefit; and people were dreadfully puzzled 
when Roy announced his intention of support- 
ing Seldon. But Seldon saw fit to refuse the 
nomination, after all, and went away to Sicily. 

As for Roy, he has held any quantity ef 
offices since; but he has sense enough to feel 
that the one of husband must be kept chief of 
all. And as for Bella, she has got rid of her 
moods and mental spasms, and is as happy as 
a queen; and there is a baby and—— I think 
that is as far as a bachelor can go with any- 
thing like decorum. 
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BY JAMES RISTINE. 


THE same blue Heavens beyond the hill— 
The range of hills irregular; 
And similar streakings, near and far, 
Of clouds and cloudy masses, fill 
The concave halls. 
And on the river rippling by, 
As azure as the pure, deep sky; 
And round the ledge I muse upon, 
Where golden butter-cups are strewn, 
The sunlight falls; 
The Closing Summer’s ambient flame, 
A sweet, still lustre void of name; 
A semblance of that dreamy light, 
Which brings the cherished past to sight; 
Yet intervenes, on either hand, 
The bleakness of a Wintry land. 


Lithe on its stem the golden rod 
Whispers a perfume on the breeze; 

And modest, in the fanes of God, 
The aster lifts its colored keys; 

While warbling from the tuneful throats 
Of myriad sparrows in the glade, 

An organ requiem swells and floats 
Through all the solemn aisles of shade. 


For they but mourn the tints and tones, 
The blendings of the light with gloom, 
So tender and so joyous once, 
That hushed and dark are in the tomb; 
The wild-flower, and the violet, 
The blithe wren carolling sadly yet, 
And the glazed green of sward and grove— 
The forms of splendor shaped above. 





Yet I am glad, when, weeks ago, 

I saw them in their ripest glow, 

And sighed, while with a loving eye, 

I scanned the towering trees on high 

To find, scrolled in the freshest green, 
A yellow leaflet, crisp and dead, 

That all were looked for, loved, and scen, 
That since have withered, or have fled. 


And yet the groves are green as ever, 
As gladly sings the rolling river; 

The cricket chirping in the grass; 

The winds that murmur as they pass; 
The later flowers come to lure, 

With forms so fresh, and lips so pure; { 
And showering light, and leaping note, 
From out the wild-bird’s gushing throat, 
Are thrilled with that internal joy 
Which blends not with a base alloy. 


And when the frost has changed the scere, 
Stippling with brilliant dyes the green, 
How gleesome rings the forest aisles 
With boyish cheer, and grandly smiles 
Their regal vesture in decay; 
And how the subtile feelings wind 
’Mid present sadness, well-defined, 
Of former joy in every phase 
Of Nature, whether glazing rays, 
Or glinting snow-drifts fill the way. 
Not all the blight that grieves is here— 
Nor will it all with frost depart; 
The eye is blinded by a tear— 
For the dead leaf, too, is in the heart! 
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BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


{Entertd, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by Mrs. Ann §. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York. } 

CHAPTER I. s and white lilies along the top of the terrace, 

On the Long Island shore, where the tran-} with a hedge of currant-bushes below. Some 
quil sound seems to have broken away from the 3 forest trees, in groups and singly, are scattered 
ocean and gone to sleep ina host of little coves } along the shore in froat, and a marsh meadow 
and inlets, there is one spot of singular beauty, } of rich, deep-tinted grass lies between the farm 
to which we intend to take the reader, more} and the wooded promontory which lifts the 
than once, before we have done with him, in $ gothic house into fullview. On the left of this 
this story. It lies opposite the Connecticut } house, as you stand with your face to the bay, 
shore, which can be seen distinctly from any $ is @ magnificent orchard, where a hundred pear- 
high point of land in the neighborhood, with 3 trees lift their branches to the sky, and four 
its village steeple and houses outlined either 3 times that number of grand old apple-trees file 
against the green earth, or the blue sky.. The 3 rows upon rows up the sloping hill-side of the 
exact spot before us is a little bay, shaped like? farm? A private road, half a mile long, leads 
a horseshoe, around which the shore slopes from the highway down to this old farm-house. 
softly into a beach of white sand, and lifts; On both sides of this road is shaded with 
itself up in pretty forests and rolling meadows {cherry and pear-trees, that hedge in the 
to the upland country, which averages, perhaps, § drchard on one side, and some beautiful roll- 
a hundred and fifty feet above its level. Onj{ing meadows on the other. As you descend 
one of the curving promontories that form this { this sequestered road, a small brown house 
bay is a light-house, built upon the sandy § may be seen to the right, built just in the verge 
beach; on the other, which is lifted into a high $ of a young locust grove, and with a broad 
ridge, stands a spacious mansion-house, built § wheat field in front. This humble dwelling is 
after some gothic model, and screened in by $ not always to be seen from the bay, but it is 
masses of fine old forest trees. This beautiful} plainly visible from the entrance to the farm- 
place surrounds a splendid view of the water, } house, and is the only habitation to be discovered 
and the shore conservatories roll their seas of $ in that direction; but, as you look seaward, 
glass down the southern slope, and a broad, 3 about half way between the old farm and the 
rich lawn lies around it, broken up by masses 3 light-house, standing back with some trees 
of flowers and groups of shrubbery. The win- 3 about it, is a large, square house, with gable 
dows of this house look down upon a little § windows that look gaunt and solitary, as if life 
island which lies in the heel of this vast watery { had died out of it years ago. It stands low 
horseshoe—a perfect little gem of fairy land } down, and beyond it is a long, sheltered inlet, 
at high water, but accessible at low tide from 3 cutting right through the greenest hollow of 
the shore with a little wetting of the feet. At the land, so distinct from the bay that you 
this point, sweeping around the island, the tide; would not dream of its existence but for a 
sets in from the head sound beyond, filling the 3 forest of masts that starile you, they look so 
cove to its brim with what sometimes seem like $ like dead trees, which appear and disappear 
liquid sunshine. There is another dwelling to ; with storms and pleasant weather; for that 
be seen from the bay, and still another, which } strip of water is ® famous harbor for such 





can be best seen from the land. The most small craft as carry freight up and down from 
prominent is a low, long farm-house, sur-? one point to another along the main shore and 
rounded by a veranda, and lifted by a gentle $ the island. 

slope of grass and an abrupt terrace, some One lovely June morning, when the apple- 
forty feet, perhaps, above the water, just at the $ trees of that vast orchard were just bursting 
graceful curve which forms the toe of a horse- ; into bloom, a young girl came out upon the 
shoe. This building, which was built before veranda of this farm-house, and took a sweep- 
the Revolution, has a broad, old-fashioned ; ing view of the bay and the pretty island that 
a 


flower-garden at one end, and a belt of roses} seemed floating upon its opaline waters, like 
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some picture in a dream. Far away to the left, 
some six or eight miles along shore, a steamboat 
from New York put in twice a week; and it 
sometimes happened that passengers acquainted 
with the country would come round toethe bay, 
in sailing-boats sent out to meet them at the 
wharf. 

No boat of this kind was in sight, though 
the girl seemed to be searching for one, for she 
took a telescope at last and swept it around 
every curve and angle of the coast, as if she 
fancied that some boat might be hid away in 
one of its green hollows. 

“Ne will not come that way,” she said, at 
last, laying down the telescope with a sigh of 
disappointment; ‘but it is possible, quite pos- 
sible, that he will attempt the walk, it is such 
a lovely afternoon, too; and I haven’t ridden 
out this week.” 

Zua Wheaton ran up to her pretty chamber, 
which looked like a union of spring and win- 
ter, with its bed all snow, and its toilet laden 
with flowers, and, hurrying on a riding-habit, 
took her hat and whip in one hand, while she 
leaned out of the window: “Billy Clark! Billy 
Clark! Come here, I want you!” she called 
out. 

A short, slender young man, with hair so 
pale that the color seemed all washed out, and 
eyes so weak that the lids always droped over 
them, came close under the window, and look- 
ing up, said, ina thready, girlish voice, 

“What is it, Miss Zua? I’m waiting.” 

“Have you anything very particular to do, 
Clark 2” 

“Not if you want me, Miss. I was only 
watering the cabbage-plants, they looked a 
little wilty.” 

‘And have you done with them?” 

“Yes, just got through!” 

“Well, Clark, if it won’t be too much troublé; 
please saddle Flash, and bring him round.” 

“Yes, I'll saddle him,” said the man, in a 
slow, disappointed voice. 

“«And—and Clark——” 

The man came back eagerly. 

“Tf you can be spared, Clark, I should like 
you to go with me. Father thinks it is not 
quite safe for me to ride alone.” 

“Yes, yes; I will go. Why not?” 

“Well, then, saddle the horses at once. I am 
ready now.” 

Zua left the window, put’on her hat before 
the glass, smiled on the image she saw there, and 
ran down to the garden for some old-fashioned 
single roses that kindled up the grass all along 
the terrace with their intense redness. She 


gathered some of the finest, and fastened them 
in the bosom of her habit; then stood whipping 
the rich grass at her feet while waiting, not 
patiently, for Flash to be brought forth. 

He came out from his stable at last, champ- 
ing his bit and curving his neck with playful 
grace. He pranced under the cherry-trees, and 
made a splendid show of himself coming along 
the green-sward toward the gate, which Zua 
had eagerly opened. 

Clark bent down, and she placed her foot in 
his hand. The fellow trembled under her in- 
stantaneous weight, and the drooping lids were 
lifted from his eyes with sudden animation. 

‘You can follow me, Clark,’ she said, touch- 
ing Flash with her whip. ‘‘The creature is full 
of fire, and I will run him as far as the gate. 
Come up in time to open it.” 

‘Don’t, don’t try him too far, Miss Zua; his 
eyes are hot with fire this morning!” 

Zua did not hear this caution, but had set off 
on Flash at a swift run, which the horse seemed 
in no way disposed to check. 

A moment after, Clark came out of the stable 
well mounted, and dashed after her, calling 
out, 

“Stop, Flash! Stop, Miss Zua! He’ll throw 
you! ‘He'll throw you!” 

The wind was in Zua’s face, rich with the 
fragrance of ten millions of apple-blossoms. 
Her horse was making speed at a famous rate, 
and rushed on it swift as an arrow. It was 
like taking a dash into paradise.» She would 
have held him in at the gate, for Clark was not 
far behind, but the creature had his mettle up, 
and would not be checked; so, with quick pre- 
sence of mind, she settled herself firmly in the 


3 saddle; leaned slightly forward, and, lifting her 


horse at the right moment, cleared the gate like 
a bird. It was a dangerous exploit; still both 
the horse and his rider gloried in it, and took 
the road with renewed spirit. 

Billy Clark rode after them, making the best 
time his inferior horse was capable of, and en- 
tering a breathless protest, now and then, when 
Flash started off on a new race, just as he came 
within speaking distance. The truth was, Zua 
had no great inclination for even that humble 
companionship which Clark offered while rid- 
ing behind her. She had brought him as an 
excuse for the protection her father thought 
$ indispensable, and cared no more about the 

matter, enjoying the freedom and liberation of 
hie ride with more zest because of its hardi- 
hood. But the remarkable spirit of her horse 
could not last forever. She broke up his speed 
at last, and was clearing the road with a regular 
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canter, when something ahead made him point 
his ears and struggle backward. Zua looked 
around to search out the cause of this revolt, 
when she saw a light wagon overturned by the 
side of the road, and two black horses leaping 
and rioting away in thé distance, with a por- 
tion of the wagon dangling after them. 

Close by the shattered buggy lay a man, pros- 
trate, motionless, gnd with his face on the 
grass. There was a limp, dead appearance 
about this figure which frightened Zua. She 
drew up her horse, and called out for Billy 
Clark, in a voice sharpened by anxiety. 

Billy rode up, stumbled off his horse, while 
it was still going, and kneeling down by the 
prostrate man, turned him over with his face 
to the sun. It was a beautiful face, white as 

marble, and all the features exquisitely cut, as 
if some great artist had chiseled it from the 
pure stone, 

“Does he breath? Is he dead?” cried Zua, 
turning pale from the quick sympathy of a fine 
nature. ‘What can be done, Billy Clark?” 

*‘T don’t think he’s quite dead, Miss Zua,” 
answered Billy; ‘but he’s limp as wet paper, 
and blue about the mouth, awful!” 

Zua sprang from her horse, and gathering 
up her riding-skirt, came close to the stranger. 


There he lay, still as the grave, with a deathly 
blue, not only around hi# lips, but under the 


eyes. His face was uninjured, but through 
the light hair of that rich chestnut-brown, 
which seems to have sunshine imprisoned in 
it, drops of warm blood trickled to the grass, 
hanging thick and red, where the morning dew 
had sparkled that morning. 

‘He has been hurt, dreadfully hurt,” said 
Zua, trembling with fresh terror. ‘Lift his 
head to my lap so. Now run down to the brook 
yonder, wet my handkerchief, and my scarf 
too.” 

Billy Clark picked up the two articles which 
she flung to him, and went off, dragging the 
camel’s-hair scarf she had unwound from her 
neck in a wave of burning scarlet across the 
grass. Directly he returned, with a mass of 
wet cloth in each hand, and found the pale 
head lying on Zua’s lap, lifeless as he had left 
it. 

“Ts he dead? Oh! is he dead?” she cried, 
lifting her frightened eyes to the poor fellow’s 
face. ‘He lies so still. He does not breathe. 
I have listened. Oh, Clark! he does not 
breathe!” 

Clark laid the wet handkerchief on the white 
forehead, and taking a little traveling-bottle 
from his pocket, with a half-frightened look at 





the girl, was about to apply it to those cold 
lips. 

Zua snatched at the bottle, with a little cry, 
and attempted to force some of the liquor it con- 
tained upon the insensible man; but her hands 
trembled so violently that she only spilled it, 
and not a drop penetrated through those white 
teeth, which were still firmly clenched, as some 
spasm of pain had left them. 

“Oh, help me! Try and help me, Billy 
Clark!’’ she said, piteously. “It seems to me 
that he is growing heavier and heavier.” 

Billy applied the flask with a more firm and 
steady hand. A very slight contortion of the 
throat followed, and then the white teeth fell 
apart from their vice-like pressure. 

“He is alive! Oh, Clark, I saw him swal- 
low! More! more!” cried Zua. 

“Steady and sure! Steady and sure!” re- 
plied Clark, in his thin voice. He’s coming 
to, sure enough.” 

“Yes, yes; his eyelids begin to quiver. He 
clenches his hand. Lift his head a little more 
on my arm. Thatis right. Now another swal- 
low. Ha!” 

The man opened a pair of large, gray eyes, 
and looked wonderingly into hers. 

« Are—are you better?” she inquired, lower- 
ing her arm a little, and turning away her face 
that those eyes might not discover the fears 
that brimmed and swelled in hers. ‘“I—I fear 
that you have been badly hurt.” 

“Yes,” answered the man, very faintly, “I 
am hurt here.” ; 

He lifted one hand in a wanderjng way to 
his temple, and let it fall away again, as if the 
motion had made him faint. 

“Give me that scarf, and wet the handker- 
chief again,’’ said Zua, seized with fresh terror, 
‘He is going off again.” 

*“‘No,” whispered the man; ‘‘only—only—~” 

His eyes closed. The still look came over 
his face again. 

“Quick, Billy Clark! Oh, be quick!” 

Clark came running up from the brook, with 
the wet handkerchief in one hand, and a leaf- 
cup in the other. 

A little of the pure water was given, and the 
man came slowly to his life again. 

“Try and get up. It'll do you good,” said 
Billy Clark, made restless by the sight of that 
handsome head lying so near Zua Wheaton’s 
heart. ‘It—it tires her, I say.” 

The stranger attempted to sit up, but fell 
back with a spasm of sharp pain. Zua caught 
him in both her arms, and held him close, 
almost weeping, and trembling under his 
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weight, He felt her tremble, and opening his 
eyes, tried to smile. 

“My leg is broken, that is all,” he said, 
faintly. 

Zua looked at Clark in despair. 

‘His leg broken, and we have nothing but 
our horses here! How far is it from home?” 
she inquired. 

‘Three miles, I reckon.” 

“Mount your horse—no, change saddles and 
take Flash. Ride for your life, and bring the 
carriage back. Put in a mattress and furs, and 
all sorts of cushions and pillows, and—— Why 
don’t you go, Billy Clark?” 

«“’*Cause I seem to hear a wagon on the road,” 
answered Billy, who was more than reluctant 
to leave his young lady... ‘Perhaps it will be 
somebody that can help us.” 

Sure enough the rattle of wagon-wheels and 
the tramp of horses came louder and louder 
down the road. Directly a country wagon came 
in sight, drawn by a pair of black horses, in 
which two men were seated. 

“It is papa! It is papa!” cried Zua, ‘Oh, 
how thankful I am!” 

The two men drove faster and faster, as they 
saw the strange group by the wayside, and lost 
no time in coming to the rescue. One was a 
tall, middle-aged man, very erect and gentle- 
manly; the other a little, bustling fellow, who 
would have rubbed his hands, after a cheerful 
fashion, probably, at his mother’s funeral, so in- 
veterate had become the not unpleasant habit. 

‘What have we here? What have we here? 
Nothing serious, surely! Only a break down! 
Buggy upset, and your daughter in it! Good- 
ness gracious!” 

“Oh, papa, I’m so glad you have come! This 
poor gentleman is badly hurt,” said Zua, lift- 
ing her pale face to that of her father. ‘‘Could 
you carry him to the house?” 

“Give him to me. Just hand him over to 
me,” bustled in Mr. Turner, reaching out his 
plump, shortarms. ‘Tired with holding him. 
Enough to make youcry. Who is he? Where on 
earthwas he going? Know anything about it?” 

‘““My name is Moreton. I belong in the 
city—was going over to Mr. Van Lorn’s,” said 
the wounded man, with an effort. ‘Can I be 
carried there?” ’ 

Mr. Van Lorn lived in the gothie house, with 
that noble view of the sound which occupied 
the right curve of that horseshoe bay; but the 
house was isolated, and the road rough, while 
the distance was double that which lay between 
the scene of this disaster and Mr. Wheaton’s 
house, 








*Couldn’t be done,” answened Turner, push- 
ing himself forward,as usual. ‘Six miles, and 
some of it roughish enough for a well man.” 

«*What can I do, then?” inquired the stran- 
ger, anxiously. ‘Is there any doctor here- 
about? He might take me in.” 

«There is no need,” answered Mr. Wheaton, 
silencing little Turner by a gesture. “My own 
house‘issmuch nearer than Van Lorn’s, and the 
ladies will not think it a burden to nurse you 
awhile. Ask Zua here?” 

The man'struggled upward to his elbow, and, 
for the first time, looked Zua Wheaton in the 
face with a clear vision. It was a beautiful 
face, all-in’ commotion—for a warm, sympa- 
thetic nature broke over ft, with a face of love- 
liness which no living man could have looked 
upon unmoved, This was a beauty which slept 
sometimes; but now it was so vivid and bril- 
liant that his own eyes lost their expression of 
pain while gazing into hers. 

“You have already been more than kind to 

me; but—but I must not be a burden.” 
/ “It is no burden—we will not let you think 
it one!” she exclaimed, eagerly. ‘Ask papa 
if I am not a good nurse; and if any one on 
earth can beat aunty Test? Just try us and 
see.” 

“T fancy the gentleman will not be able to 
help himself,” said Mr. Wheaton, with one of 
his grave, pleasant smiles. ‘Come, Turner, 
let’ us see about arranging the wagon; for- 
tunately you have some blankets under the 
seat.” 

“Yes: and there is plenty of straw in the 
barn we just passed. Billy Clark, jump in and 
fill the wagon half full. Take out the seat, and 
let us ‘have a clear field. Oat straw, remember, 
and lay it im even.” 

Billy Clark seemed especially eager to get 
the hurt gentleman into the wagon. He lifted 
the seat, and drove back té the barn; and in 
fifteen minutes returned with a comfortable 
bed arranged in the bottom of Turner’s wagon. 
The three men lifted Moreton into the wagon; 
Mr. Wheaton sat down at his head and sup- 
ported him. Turner knelt on the straw in front 
and prepared himself to drive carefully, rust- 
ling the reins between both his hands in high 
relish of the post assigned him. Zua mounted 
Flash in saddened and subdued spirits, which 
threw Billy Clark into a state of dejection, 
which made itself manifest in his very seat on 


‘the saddle, for he rode in a slow, drooping 


fashion, utterly unlike the dash with which he 
had followed Miss Zua, only a brief time he- 





fore, along that same highway. 
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Old Mrs. Test, the housekeeper at Shady- 
Bend—for that was the name of Mr. Wheaton’s 
farm—stood in the broad hall which cut the 
low-roofed house in twain, leaving a low, old- 
fashioned parlor and bed-room on the right, 
and a large dining-room and sitting-room, with 
kitchen beyond, on the left; through theopen 
doors, back and front, the blue sparkle of the 
bay, and the still bluer curve of the sky could 
be seen, broken only by a huge apple-tree in 
full blossom, and a little island, which floated 
like a dream, where the waters of the sound 
flowed into the bay. Directly in this water- 
view, half cutting it off, stood Mrs. Test, a 
neat, and not uncomely old gentlewoman, with 
a white sunbonnet on, and a muslin kerchief 
folded over her bosom. She was a little asto- 
nished as she saw the wagon coming down the 
lane, with Mr, Wheaton’s head just visible, and 
Turner on his knees in front, softly jerking the 
reins, and looking pleasantly important, like a 
man to whom a post of high honor has been 
assigned. 

While the old lady was wondering at all this, 
Zua gave Flash his head, and came swiftly to- 
ward the door, riding through the open gate, 
among the flowers and the rose thickets, in 
quick haste. 

‘Mrs. Test! Mrs. Test!” she cried, bending 
forward, ‘‘there is a sick man coming; thrown 
from his wagon—a limb broken. I have sent 
Billy Clark for the doctor. Is the parlor bed- 
room ready?” 

‘The parlor bed-room always is ready, Miss 
Zua,” answered the old lady, all undisturbed 
by this sudden excitement; ‘‘linen sheets, ruffled 
pillows, the room -well aired, and smelling of 
apple-blossoms. But here he comes. This way, 
Mr. Wheaton. Hold up his head, Turner— 
through the parlor. Oh! here comes the doc- 
tor!” 

That moment the doctor rode up with a case 
of instruments on the seat beside him, and 
looking a good deal excited—for a fractured 
limb did not come within the range of his 
every-day practice. He followed Mr. Wheaton 
and his guest into the parlor bed-room, put his 
head out once or twice, asking for bandages, 
brandy, and various other things, which might 
have disturbed a less thrifty housekeeper; but 
which Mrs. Test supplied with prompt zeal, and 
at last came out smiling. 

“How is he, Mrs. Test? Why, nothing could 
be more satisfactory. A compound fracture 
of—of—well, of the left limb; the neatest thing 
which has come within the line of my practice. 
Don’t know as I ever saw one exactly to be 








compared with it. A case for Dr. Mott, that 
great and good man, who is now lost to the 
profession, Danger? Not the least; fever may 
set in, some pain, no doubt; but as for danger, 
a piece of work like that don’t leave danger 
behind, Tea—did you mention tea, Mrs. Tesi? 
I am busy, very busy, but a cup of your tea, 
with such accompaniments, is not to be re- 
sisted, Besides, I had, perhaps, better wait a 
little and see how our patient gets along. 
Splendid young fellow, built after the best 
models, as they say in Italy. Handsome, too, 
or will be, when he gets a little color back. 
Have you the least idea who he is, Mrs. Test?” 

“Some gentleman from the city, I believe, 
doctor. Miss Zua told told me so much; but I 
don’t think she knew anything more herself.” 

‘*His name is Moreton, and he was on his 
way to Mrs. Van Lorn’s,”’ said Zua, who entered 
just then. ‘Now tell us, doctor, is his hurt a 
very bad one?” 

‘IT should rather think so, Miss,’ answered 
the doctor, laughing one of his long, mellow 
laughs. ‘A compound fracture, that will chain 
him down for six weeks, or two months, spite 
of fate, or Mrs. Test’s splendid nursing; but 
you said that he was a friend of Van Lorn’s.” 

“No. I only said that he was going there.” 

“Another dashing fellow after the young 
widow, I dare say. Upon my soul, that fair 
woman is turning every masculine head in the 
neighborhood, and out of it, too—that beautiful 
creature. Don’t you think so?” 

Now any girl but Zua Wheaton, who was 
honest as the sun, and fearless as innocence, 
would have answered yes, fearing some unjust 
interpretation of her motives; but Zua did not 
think Ruby Gray beautiful—and she said so 
frankly; but added that she had never seen the 
lady, save at a distance. 

‘Not think her handsome? Well, now, I come 
to reflect, there may be something in that; but 
it is the first time I ever heard her beauty 
questioned. Well, then, we will call her fasci- 
nating—will that do?” 

“Perhaps. I can only say she never was 
near enough to fascinate me.” 

“You do not like her, then?” 

**Yes; and no.” 

“Yes, and no! What does that mean?” 

“Oh, doctor! let us find something else to 
talk about! Mrs. Gray, or Ruby Gray, as she 
prefers to be called, is a pleasant, agreeable 
woman enough. Very young to be a widow; 
very rich, and altogether a desirable person to 
know. But I am not among her intimate ac- 
quaintances, simply because there is a stretch 
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of three miles between us, and she lives on no 
road that one usually travels.” 

“Still so near that you ean see her on the 
beach, yonder, at this moment, if you care to 
look, Miss Wheaton. Let me regulate the glass; 
there, just where you see that spot of red against 
the green of the trees.” 

Zua lifted the telescope, and saw a woman 
standing on the beach, with a background of 
green trees, and the waters of the bay flashing 
brightly before her, just as they were taking 
the first opaline gleams of the evening sunset. 
By the air and-gesture of the woman she re- 
cognized Ruby Gray, who wore a scarlet cloak 
or mantle, which usually distinguished her in 
her out-door walks, and thus became a promi- 
nent object in the distance. This woman, who 
had, indeed, made a sensation in the neighbor- 
hood, from her fair, blonde beauty and singular 
attractiveness, was walking up and down the 
beach, shading her eyes with one hand, and 
looking out upon the water with visible impa- 
tience. As she looked, a sail-boat came in sight, 
sweeping around the little island, and appa- 
rently making toward the point of upland on 
which Van Lorn’s house stood. The woman in 
the scarlet shawl walked hastily up the beach 
to where the boat seemed about to land; but 
the little craft veered suddenly and headed up 
the bay. Certainly the young widow was wait- 
ing for some one, for she clasped her hands 
with a passionate gesture of disappointment 
when the boat veered another way, and sitting 
down on a fragment of rock, which lay on the 
beach, appeared to be crying bitterly. 

Zua watched all this through the glass with 
unusual interest, There was a sort of fascina- 
tion in the woman whieh thrilled her with 
vague sensations, which she could neither de- 
fine nor suppress. What was Ruby Gray to 
her, that her movements upon that beach should 
bring the heart into her mouth, though geen in 
that vague distance? 

The doctor disturbed her. 

«Come, Miss Zua, Mrs. Test is ready for us, 
and your arm must be tired. A cup of tea will 
do us good after this heavy run on our sympa- 
thies. If you have not yet attained a fair view 
of Mrs. Gray, she will soon give you one, if the 
chap in yonder happens to be one of her crowd 
of admirers.” 

“‘What do you mean, doctor?” 

“Why, what should I mean? When the fair } 
widow—she is very fair, remember—hears that } 
one of her admirers is in this house, tied up’ 
with a broken leg, she will, of course, try that ; 
bit of rough road, either on horseback, or in $ 





Van Lorn’s pony carriage, and swoop dowa 
upon you either to offer services, in a neigh- 
borly way, or bravely claim admittance as a 
friend of the suffering party. Depend upon it, 
you are bound to make Mrs. Ruby Gray’s ac- 
quaintance within the week.” 

“Well, doctor,” answered Zua, laughing 
pleasantly, “‘if she is so fascinating, as you 
seem to think, all this will be a great delight. 
Let her come; both papa and I are ready to be 
enchanted.” 

“Your papa will be enchanted. She is par- 
ticularly dangerous to men of his years; pro- 
fesses to doat on gray hair; and hangs on an 
elderly gentleman’s arm with such trusting ten- 
derness. Oh! make sure that, Wheaton will be 
her first victim under this roof!” 

“T hope you do not speak seriously,” said 
Zua,:flushing crimson. ‘It seems strange to 
hear my father’s name used in a connection 
like that.” 

“Why, silly child,” answered the doctor, 
‘laughing, ‘‘isn’t your father rich, handsome— 
very for his age; every inch a gentleman, cal- 
culated for society? In short, a capital match.” 

“Ah! doctor, remembér poor mamma has not 
been dead quite two years,” said Zua, with a 
look and tone of mournful reproof. ‘She was 
your friend, too.” 

“Indeed, she was as true and lovely a friend 
as ever a man had; for her sake and for yours, 
dear child, I hope that no person whom you do 
not dearly love will ever fill her place. There, 
now, take my arm, and let us go in to tea.” 

No wonder that the doctor was easily per- 
suaded to accept Mrs. Test’s hospitality, for a 
more delightful tea-table was never spread than 
that which stood like a square of crusted snow 
in the middle of that dining-room. The win- 
dows, which looked out upon the orchard, were 
open, and every gust of the soft, south wind 
bronght a shower of blossom-leaves into the 
room, and with them came rich wafts of fra- 
grance that made the air delicious to breathe. 
The soft murmurs of a rising tide could be 
faintly heard; and up from the garden came 
the delicate scent of roses, mingling richly with 
the heavier perfumes of the orchard. There 
was no need of pulling down the blinds, for 
all the windows were curtained with honcy- 
suckles and climbing roses, which cast their 
soft shadows into the room, giving whiteness 
to the table-cloth, and a cool, golden hue to 
the butter, which was, in fact, fragrant as the 
atmosphere that floated over it. 

In this sweet atmosphere Zus took her place 
at the table, looking as lovely a picture of 
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youth as could be found in a day’s journey. 
The doctor thought so, as her white hands 
poured the cream into his tea; and her father 
thought so, when he came in from the sick 
man’s room, to join his family and entertair 
hig old friend. But the doctor’s words, care- 
lessly as they had been spoken, preyed upon 
the young girl. She tried to cast off the im- 
pression they had made, but could not. All her 
anxiety for the wounded man was merged in a 
vague feeling of dread regarding the woman, 
Ruby Gray, whose distant figure she had seen 
wending along the beach, illuminated, as it 
were, by that cloud of scarlet, which seemed 4 
part of her own being. 1“ 

Turner had already driven away in his wagon; 
the doctor left that tea-table with a sigh of re- 
luctance, and his friendly old horse trotted off 
with him, as only a doctor’s horse can trot, 
solemnly, and with a full sense of the great 
responsibility of his position. Billy Clark was 
in the stable, looking more washed. out than 
ever, muttering fragments of discontent to his 
horses, and wiping them down with vicious 
emphasis, now and then, as some unwelcome 
thoughé forced itself upon him. Once he broke 
into the nearest approach to an oath that ever 
passed those thin lips, and called Flash a rant- 
ing Ishmaelite, which so startled his conscience&® 
that he looked around in dismay, and was in- 
finitely thankful that nothing but the horses 
had witnessed this proof of total depravity. . 

Zua Wheaton’s glass had not deceived her. 
Ruby Gray had been watching with keen 
anxiety for the young man who was moaning 
and tossing on the pillows of that snow-white 
bed in Mr. Wheaton’s spare room. He was not 
exactly her lover, though many expressions of 
half hinted tenderness had been uttered by his 
lips, and answered by such glances from those 
blue eyes, as would have driven an ordinary 
man point-blank into a proposal, whether he 
wished it or not. As for Ruby Gray, she did 
wish it earnestly, ardently; first, because More- 
ton was a splendid young fellow, manly, hand- 
. some, and difficult to secure. Besides all this, 
he was rich, and held a higher place in society 
than the young widow had ever been able to 
attain, with all her own wealth and rare blonde 
beauty. 

During the preceding winter, Ruby Gray had 
been in young Moreton’s society more than 
should have happened to a lady who, as yet, 
had received no positive proposal from the gen- 
tleman, and who, in fact, based all her expec- 
tations of one on such tender looks and soft 


able flirtation than are usually found in a 
direct and honest passion. Ruby Gray had her 
experiences, and felt this much to her discom- 
fort; but she reflected that a fashionable hotel, 
in which they had both lived, was not exactly 


we atmosphere in which genuine feeling was 


apt to take root. With all her efforts at fasci- 
nation she found herself, at the end of a most 
brilliant season, about where she had com- 
menced. Moreton had given her compliments 
without stint, had told her that she was the 
object of his idolatry a hundred times with his 
eyes, and even with his lips; but never once, 
when she was alone with him, or in that tremu- 
lous, earnest voice, which trembles with the 
love it can neither express or subdue. 

Ruby Gray, with all her elaborate softness of 
manner, was a resolute person, keen upon the 
scent, when her own interest was at stake, and 
full of resources. She was potent, too, and 
would bide her time without much feeling of 
revolt, when the object was worth the trouble. 

The season was over; spring came, and 
Ruby was seized with a strong desire to spend 
the blossom-season dmong the orchards and 
meadows on Long Island. She longed to see 
those great apple-trees, sheeted with pink blos- 
soms, like those remembered with so much 
tender regret under which she had played 
when a little child. She would go early, when 
the cherry and pear-trees were white. Two 
or three months in the country would make a 
child of her. That splendid city life was get- 
ting. to be oppressive. Would Moreton come 
down to her solitude, and see how she got 
along? There was pleasant boating, and such 
lovely walks around the point; a little island, 
too, which Tom Moore must have been think- 
ing of, when he wrote those exquisite lines: 


“Oft, in my fancy’s wanderings, 

I've wished that little isle had wings, 
And we, within its fairy bowers, 

Were wafted off to seas unknown; 
Where not a pulse could beat but ours, 

And we could live, love, die alone.” 


Ruby Gray repeated more than these lines 
with downcast eyes, and lips that almost trem- 
bled with natural emotion, but lifted her glance, 
all at onee, to his, with a practiced glance that 
disenchanted the man it was expected to en- 
thrall. After all, in love, as 
‘honesty is the best policy.” 


in morals, 
The feeling 


which strikes home to a noble heart must be 
genuine. 

Will Moreton, if not in love, was what men 
call enchanted. So he promised Ruby Gray to 
run down and visit the friends she was staying 
with, who happened to be persons whom he 





whispers, as enter more largely into a fashion- 


knew. 


A little note or two had passed be- 
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tween them, and Ruby was well aware of mei 
coming, or she would not have been upon the 
beach in that scarlet cloak, you may be cer- 
tain. 

But she went away grievously disappointed, 
and the friends she was visiting found her dull 
and sad during the rest of the evening, which 
she spent in drawing forth broken snatches of 
music from the piano, or making sudden esca- 
pades into the moonlight, where she wandered 
back and forth among the rose-thickets, won- 
dering what excuse she could make for return- 
ing to the city at once. The apple-blossoms 
were in full flower, ang the loveliest moonlight 
that ever trembled over water shone upon the 
bay. But what had she seen of all this cer- 
tainly must have satisfied all her childish re- 
miniscences; for she dashed a rose-bush aside, 
with passionate violence, when quite by herself, 
and turned with distaste from the wind, which 
swept over her, laden with the breath of many 
an apple-orchard, exclaiming, 

“Two weeks of this childishness, and all for 
nothing! What is this crying, crying fool? ; 
Do I love the man? Is this ache here really 3 
from the heart?” 





Yes, the pain was from that proud, passion- 3 


ate, but most calculating heart. You could not 3 
have doubted this had you seen the hot red in § 
that cheek, or the proud tears which the woman 
dashed from her eyes, as they swelled there, : 
angry with the first genuine feeling that had ; 
stirred her heart for months. ; 

When Ruby Gray went into the house that 
night, she found a working man near the side- 
door leading into the grounds, in conversation 
with one of the servants. The words he was} 
speaking arrested her, and she stopped to 
listen, holding her breath. 

“Yes,” said the man, “the buggy was all 
smashed to pieces. Them black horses of ours $ 
make clean work, when they once get right $ 
seared. Come racing up the street, full blases, 
with the thills bouncing about their heels, $ 
a-snorting, and plunging, and rearing, like : 
wild tigers. It was a New York chap as hired $ 
the team, and I agreed to come over after it in} 
the morning.” 

«But what became of the man?” inquired the $ 
servant, who seemed deeply interested in the } 
relation. 

“Don’t know. 





I followed up the road to the 3 3 
spot where the horses took fright, but no one 3 
was there. The road was all torn up with } 
hoofs, and swooped about with the wheels 


when they twisted off; but no living creature 
was in sight.” 

“And you saw no sign of the gentleman?” 

‘“‘Nary sign, except a lady’s scarf, all wet, 
and: spotted with something besides water, 
which lay all in a heap trampled down in tho 
grass.” 

“You don’t say so!” 

‘Yes, I do; and, between ourselves, I reckon 
I know whose scarf it was. Seen it fifty times 
flying out from Miss Zua Wheaton’s neck, 
shining like a streak of fire in the sunshine.” 

“But how came it there?” 

‘‘Don’t know no more than you do. Didn’t 
get there without help, I suppose. Thought it 
was a pool of blood when I first saw it in the 
grass, Scared me half to death.” 

Still Ruby Gray listened. She had heard no 
name, and did not venture to speak. A post, 
wreathed with climbing-honeysuckles stood be- 
tween her and the speakers. They had not 
heard her light step on the grass. Filled with 
vague apprehensions, she leaned against this 
post, and waited for something to be said which 
would confirm or dissipate her fears. 

“But did not you inquire of some one about 
the gentleman?” 

‘‘Who was there to inquire of, I should like 
know?” 

“If he was moved, some of the neighbors 
$ must have seen him going along.” 

“None of ’em had, though, and I came over 
here to see if he hadn’t got along so far.” 

‘“‘Why, was he coming here?” 

“Yes, that was what he hired the team for.” 

“Now, did you ever? I shouldn’t wonder if 
it was that York chap that was coming down to 
shoot partiidges; and, between us, I reckon he 
was after other game.” 

“What?” 

“That young widow, rich as a Jew, and 
handsome as a picture. Almost in love with 
her myself.” 

‘Just as likely as not it is the same fellow; 
but how did you know that he was coming?” 

“Took a peep into his letter, and hers, too.” 

‘‘Well, after all, what was his name?” 

“Moreton. P. Moreton.” 

“That's it. That is the name he told me to 
inquire after.” 

A rustling of the honeysuckle-vine, a faint 
ery, and the quick closing of a door, disturbed 
’ the two men; and they left that portion of the 
grounds, wondering what the sounds meant. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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‘ONLY A PRIVATE.” 


BY DAISY VENTNOR. 


“Tats way, Miss Nettie, and take care I 
don’t lose you in the crowd,” said handsome 
Ned Grayson, laughingly, as he elbowed his 
way through the confusion of hackmen, police, 
and travelers, that prevented his reaching the 
northern cars. Nettie “obeyed orders,” and 
clung tightly to his arm, laughing slyly, as she 
thought, ““What a figure my new gray poplin 
will be by the time I get to a seat!” But just 
as they neared the cars, she noticed, in front 
of them, a soldier upon crutches, in an old and 
faded uniform, who was vainly endeavoring to 
push his way along. ‘‘Now,” quoth kind little 
Nettie to herself, “‘I’ll make Ned help that poor 
fellow a little.” \ So she says, in a half whisper, 
“Mr. Grayson, don’t you think that soldier just 
in front of us needs a helping hand? Let me 
take your left arm, and you can assist him up 
the platform.” 

‘“‘Nonsense, Miss Nettie,” said Ned, rather 
crossly, passing the soldier as he spoke. ‘‘He’s 


only some poor devil of a private, and used to? 


getting along by himself, I'll warrant. A jump 
now,” as they came to the car, ‘‘and then you’re 
all right.” 

An indignant flush mounted into Nettie’s 
cheeks, as she sprang lightly up the steps, and, 
regardless of her escort’s haste, she stopped a 
moment before going into the car, and looked 
back to see what had become of the soldier. 
Just as she turned, a large, fat female, laden 
with the usual ‘great box, little box, bandbox, 
and bundle,” pushed past him so rudely that 
his right crutch fell to the ground. He stag- 
gered a moment, then stood still, unable to 
bend his wounded limb and recover his crutch. 
With a quick spring, and an audible exclama- 
tion of, ‘What a shame!” Nettie was off the 
platform; and in another instant the surprised 
‘ soldier saw a lovely, blushing face beside him, 
while her dainty hand extended him the miss- 
ing crutch. 

“T hope you are not hurt,” she said, in her 
grave, simple way. ‘Come right up on the 
platform,” and she offered her hand to assist 
him. 

‘Miss Nettie!” exclaimed the astonished Ned 
Grayson, ‘what are you about?” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself!” was 
her very indignant response, as she coolly pro- 
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ceeded to help the soldier up the steps, holding 
his crutch carefully until he reached the top. 
Then entering the car in a small tempest of 
wrath, she swept her shawl and basket from 
the window where Ned had placed it, into one 
opposite, and turned about on Mr. Grayson and 
the soldier, both of whom were watching her 
proceedings with the utmost amazement. 

“There!” said Nettie, addressing the soldier, 
“you can have that seat by the window; it’s 
the most comfortable. Mr. Grayson, I suppose 
you won’t object to taking part of the same 
seat? J shall ride here,” and down she sat. 

“Pardon me,” said the soldier, leaning 
against the window, and raising his hand re- 
spectfully to his cap; ‘I cannot think of dis- 
turbing the young lady. Will she accept my 
grateful thanks for her timely assistance?” 

Nettie looked up at him for the first time. The 
tone was that of a gentleman, and the dark-gray 
eyes were fixed on hers with a grave smile. 

“Don’t make me uncomfortable by refusing 
my seat,” said Nettie, in her positive way; and 
without another glance she began to read, set- 
tling herself into her corner. 

There was nothing left for Ned Grayson but 
to take the vacant seat, though he bit his lips 
with vexation, and half turned his back upon 
the soldier as he did so. The fact was, Ned was 
terribly smitten with the united charms of Nettie 
Howard’s beauty and fortune—for Nettie was 
an orphan and an heiress; and had a splendid 
establishment of her own, matronized by her 
aunt, Mrs. Seymour, a gay widow of five-and- 
forty. Ned’s suit had gone on smoothly enough, 
and he had fully determined that this leafy 
month of July was to decide it all. So his 
heart beat high when he was asked to join Mrs. 
Seymour’s select party at West Point, by escort- 
ing Miss Nettie there, on her return from a 
sojourn in the Eastern States. 

“Well!” soliloquized Ned, as the train moved 
out of the depot, and Nettie sat wrathfully 
reading, never vouchsafing him a stray glance, 
‘“‘what an oddity she is! The idea of making 
all that fuss for a ‘high private’ like this one;” 
and his eye turned half contemptuously upon 
the faded, old uniform beside him. As he ran 
a glance over it, curling his lips scornfully, he 
accidentally met the eyes of its owner, and 
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haughtily, indeed, was the look flashed back 
upon him, as he looked quickly away again, 
muttering angrily, “‘The deuce! Who is the 
fellow?” 

Meantime, as the train sped rapidly on, Net- 
tie sat with her eyes upon her book, and her 
thoughts in a tumult. “Indeed!” quoth Miss 
Nettie to her wrathful self, ‘Ned Grayson has 
no more soul than a musquito, and not half as 
much feeling as my dog, Fidele. J’// teach him 
to speak a little more respectfully of a wounded 
seldier. I don’t care if he is ‘only a private.’ 
I'd like to know if, as such, he’s not far more 
deserving of a woman’s respect and sympathy, 
than those lazy fellows who stay at home, and 
dance attendance on us girls, as Ned Grayson 
does? Just as if we didn’t see through it all! 
I wish ZJ was a man,” (here Nettie became 
beautifully rosy,) ‘‘I’d give that Ned Grayson 
a bit of my mind. Any way, I do believe I'll 
tell him some home-truths. Nonsense! Nettie 
Howard, what do you care about Ned Grayson? 
You can spare yourself the trouble of trying to 
find any depth in those shallow waters. I won- 
der where that poor fellow was wounded? He 
looks pale and ill enough, now. And with what 
an air he thanked me. ‘Noblesse oblige.’ I don’t 


believe he’s ‘only a private;’ or, if he is, he’s a 


gentleman, too;” and thereupon Nettie steals a 
glance over opposite, and becomes aware that 
those peculiar, soft eyes are regarding her very 
intently ; so she straightway dived deep into her 
novel, and made no more attempts. 

But Nettie was not far from wrong in think- 
ing those eyes opposite ‘‘ peculiar.” They were 
peculiar, and handsome, too, of dark gray, 
changing at times to deepest violet; they were 
the crowning glory of a face that, in health, 
must be remarkably handsome, There was in- 
tellect in the high, white forehead, (he had 
removed his cap, and was leaning his head on 
his hand,) and lurking mischief in the corners 
of the well-shaped mouth. He looked thorough- 
bred, and Ned Grayson was obliged to acknow- 
ledge as much to himself, as he pursued his 
scrutiny. Moreover, the hand that supported his 
head was finely and delicately-shaped, though 
brown and hard from exposure; and he wore an 
elegantly set ornyx ring, though Ned couldn’t 
make out the initials on it. Taking all things 
in consideration, after they had gone some 
thirty miles farther, Ned thought he might as 
well make the peace between himself and Net- 
tie, and own that he’d been behaving badly. 
So, when they stopped at a station, he rose and 
stood penitently beside her. 

‘Miss Nettie,” said he, holding out his hand, 





‘‘where have I so grievously offended? We are 
nearly at West Point, and it won’t be pleasant 
to drive up those romantic mountains with an 
aggrieved young lady.” His tone was mirthful, 
but he seemed a little ashamed of himself. So 
Nettie very coolly accepted the hand and the 
apology, and answered as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

“Are we so near? How quickly time has 
passed; to be sure, there is Cozzens’, and the 
cars are stopping. No consequence about my 
shawl; thank you, I can carry it very well my- 
self.” Then, looking up, she saw, to her sur- 
prise, that the soldier was, also, preparing to 
leave the cars. ‘But I will be obliged to you, 
Mr. Grayson, if you will assist that gentleman 
out.” The train was stopping, and Nettie did 
not know that her indignant emphasis was per- 
fectly audible to the party concerned. A half 
smile stole over the soldier’s face, as Ned, with 
the best grace he could muster, stepped up and 
asked him if he could do anything for him. But 
the soldier refused any assistance, and gave 
Nettie a bow and smile, his whole face lighting 
up as he said, with extended hand, 

“I shall not forget your kindness.” 

Nettie took the hand, and flushed a little 
under the smile; then passed out. And when 
she got on board the ferry-boat, turned round 
and saw the soldier coming slowly down the 
hill, talking very eagerly with a gentleman, 
who seemed to have been waiting for him. 
‘‘Well!” thought Nettie, ‘I wonder if I shall 
ever see him again?” When, “Nettie, my 
dearest, I am so happy to see you!” exclaimed 
in chorus the inmates of a carriage that had 
just driven on the boat. It was Mrs. Seymour 
and party; so Nettie was overwhelmed with 
greetings, Mr. Grayson coming in for his share. 
«And, Nettie, ma chere,” cried her cousin, Emily 
Rivers, ‘“‘do you think, child, I’ve such a piece 
of news for you—two, in fact. Rosalie Phillips 
is here, with her aunt; and so, I suppose, we 
shall see nothing of you in your devotion to 
her? Item No. 2, any quantity of officers, espe- 
cially Col. Sydney, of the —— Massachusetts, 
who is staying at Cozzens’ on sick leave, with 
his arm in a sling. You know whoheis? A 
Boston Sydney, and they say so rich!” By this 
time Nettie was safely ensconced in the car- 
riage, and listening to all the West Point gossip. 
Mrs. Seymour carried on a lively war of words 
with Ned until the boat stopped at the landing, 
when he bade them all a hasty “‘good-by,” and 
sprang into one of the omaibuses. As he did 
so, Nettie shot a hasty glance behind her, and 
discovered her wounded soldier leaning over 
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the side of the boat, still conversing with his 
friend. But the carriage drove rapidly off, 
and she did not see whether he took the road 
to Cozzens’ or not. 

“Nettie Howard here?” exclaimed beautiful 
Miss Phillips, as our friend Nettie rushed lov- 
ingly into her arms in the hall at Cozzens’. 

“Qh, Rosie! my dear girl, I’m ever so glad 
to see you,” cried Nettie. “You must come 
straight up to my room and have a good talk, 
while I’m dressing for tea.” 

So Nettie, endeavoring to seize her friend 
round the waist, (vain attempt, for la petite!) 
hurried her off up stairs, and having bolted the 
door, sat down for a chat, during which, of 
course, she did not fail to relate the episode of 
the soldier, And Miss Nettie rehearsed all 
her wrath at Ned Grayson, much to Rosalie’s 
amusement. Then the two girls proceeded to 
pull out the contents of one of the great trunks, 
and the “toilet” began. By-the-way, we haven’t 
yet described our favorite Nettie. We will leave 
details to the reader’s imagination, and only 
say that she was neither blonde or brune, but 
a dangerous mixture of both, and able to wear 
pink or blue with impunity, and look bewitch- 
ing in either. Whereas Rosalie Phillips was a 


pure blonde beauty, regal and magnificent. I 


am not going to describe toilets—where’s the 
use? Enough to say that Nettie was her own 
charming little self, as she and Rosalie entered 
the long dining-room. As they took their seats, 
a handsome officer approached Rosalie with an 
exquisite bouquet, which he smilingly laid on 
her plate. 

‘‘Miss Howard, let me present my friend, 
Col. Sydney,” said Rosalie, with a slight blush. 
Nettie knew instantly who he must be from her 
cousin’s description; a splendid, soldierly-look- 
ing fellow, with his right arm in a sling. 

“So you are here at last, Miss Howard,” said 
the colonel, as he seated himself, and began to 
stir his cup of tea rather awkwardly with his 
left hand. ‘I have heard Miss Rivers count- 
ing the days for a week past, and got at last to 
speculating upon your arrival myself. Thank 
you!” as Nettie put out her hand just in time 
to save his cup from landing on the floor. «TI 
am so exceedingly awkward that I have to make 
a series of apologies all the time; and yet one 
would think I might be about used to it now,” 
glancing at his sling as he spoke. 

“Yes,” said Miss Phillips, with a merry 
laugh, “Col. Sydney has ruined two silks and 
ene muslin for me already; and yet, do you 
know, I believe you are sometimes half glad of 
that wound, for it gives you an opportunity of 





bestowing such generous praise upon a friend.” 
The colonel’s eyes lit up. 

“Such a friend!” he cried, enthusiastically ; 
then checking himself. ‘But Miss Rosalie is 
quizzing me now. You have heard the story 
once too often!” 

‘But Ihave not,” said Nettie, rather eagerly, 
(she was always eager where a tale of heroism 
was concerned;) and if there is a story con- 
neeted with that wound of yours, you must tell 
it, Col. Sydney.” 

“Ah! you should see him to appreciate my 
story,” said the soldier, warmly—“ this friend 
of mine, Ray Laurence. His family is one of 
the very first in the old Bay State, and we were 
boys and school-mates ‘lang syne.’ But about 
two years ago, Ray and I quarreled. I don’t 
hesitate to say it was all my fault, (I am hot- 
headed, you know, Miss Rosalie;) but I never 
knew how much my fault till of late. How I 
loved the dear old fellow through it all! The 
war broke out; I volunteered, and they gave 
me a captain’s commission in the —— Massa- 
chusetts. It was a consolidated company, and 
my surprise was great when, among the pri- 
vates, I saw Ray Laurence. If I had not been 
so proud I’d have made it up at first; but I 
didn’t, and the ice between us grew harder day 
by day. After awhile I was promoted to be 
major, and our regiment went through some 
severe fighting at Ball’s Bluff and Leesburg. I 
used to wonder why Ray did not get promoted ; 
but I know since then that he twice refused a 
commission, prefering to serve as private. So 
it went on till we were before Yorktown with 
M‘Clellan. About that time, I began to fairly 
long for my dear old friend; but still I was too 
stubborn to make the first advances. Then 
came the battle of Williamsburg; but our regi- 
ment was in the reserve, and not engaged. Then 
that day of Fair Oaks—oh! what a charge that 
was under the gallant Howard!” and the sol- 
dier’s eyes flashed at the bare remembrance. 
“Our regiment was ordered to take a battery; 
the colonel was down, our tieutenant-colonel 
killed—so I led it. In the thickest of the fight 
I noticed that somebody was fighting hard at 
my side—and looking up saw Ray. The tenth 
Georgia was coming down on us at a run, and 
I knew it was an even chance if he ever came 
out alive. I wrung his hand hard; he threw 
his arm round me with the old boyish love. 
‘God bless you! dear fellow,’ said I—and then 
we were at it! I got along well enough till one 
huge fellow set at me, and gave me a pretty 
severe cut in the head; the regiment, with thin- 
ned ranks, was slowly falling back, and I heard 
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Ray say, ‘Are you mad, Fred?’ My sword arm 
fell disabled at my side, and three Georgians 
were upon me. I expected nothing but death, 
and I don’t know now how it happened; but 
they say that Ray shot one with his pistol, and 
sabered the other, then carried me off the fizld 
himself. The grand, noble fellow! Can I say 
anything too strong in praise of such a friend? 
But the worst of it was, in carrying me off, (I 





Nettie’s adventures and surprises were not over 
for the day, for as they walked slowly along, 
she beheld the old, faded uniform, and met the 
gaze of her soldier of the cars. Just as she 
passed him, to her utter amazement, Col. Syd- 
ney darted from her side, exclaiming, 

“Good heaven! Ray, my dear fellow, what 
cloud did you drop from?” 


Nettie didn’t wait any longer. With a little, 


was insensible, you know,) he received a dan- ; low cry of astonishment she fled away. Up, up 
gerous wound in the thigh; and when I came; to her own room, and having reached that 
to myself, I was lying on the ground, grasped } sanctum, plunged her head in the pillows, and 


tightly in wn A s arms, with his blood streaming 
all over me.’ 

“Did he live?” and Nettie’s lips were white, $ 
and her great, brown eyes full of tears. 

“Live? Yes, thank God! He has been slowly 
recovering, and was on sick leave last week, the : 
adjutant wrote me. I wish he were here. I 
should like to show you a real hero.” 

Often as Rosalie had heard the history of 
the colonel’s wound, she could not help being 
affected by his manner; but not caring to have 
him know the fact, she said, ‘‘Write for him, 
then. I always told Nettie that = willful little ; 
heart would be carried by storm.’ : 

“In the meantime the tea grows cold,” said 
Col. Sydney, changing the subject. H 

But our friend Nettie sat still and pondered; $ : 
and thought, ‘‘I could love such a man as that!” : 
At last her reverie was closed by Rosalie’s ris-§ 
ing; and the trio proceeded to the parlor. N 

Now Nettie had a surpassingly lovely voice, : 
and, after much coaxing, the colonel finally : 
escorted her to the piano. Somehow gay songs } 
wouldn’t come; her fingers played restlessly $ 
over the ivory keys, till at last they struck the: 
chords of that sweetest, most plaintive cry of a 
broken heart—* Auld Robin Gray.” Nettie did? 





began to cry! So Rosalie found her. 

_I wonder if there is any need to go much 
farther? However, my readers won’t forgive 
me unless I tell them how and where Nettie 
“struck her colors.” It was about six weeks 
later, when Ned Grayson, furious at his rejec- 
tion, had left the field open by going back to 
the city. It happened this way: One bright 
moonlight evening, on the upper piazza, as Ray 
Laurence sat alone with Nettie, he plucked up 
heart of grace, and told her then and there 
how much he loved her, and asked her to be 
his own little wife. And Nettie threw away all 
the pretty coquettish ways that had tried his 
patience sorely, and answered, ‘‘Yes, Ray,” 
soberly as ever wee maiden could; but a 
him by bursting into a storm of tears a moment 
after. When he kissed them off, and asked the 
reasoa, Nettie’s answer was a characteristic 
one. ‘ Nonsense!” she said, with an energetic 
stamp of her pretty foot, “chow I hated Ned 
Grayson that day when he behaved so like o 
brute to you!” Ray laughed—who could have 
helped it? But made answer tlrat he considered 
himself rather under obligations to Ned. 

So, in the bright October days, Nettie was a 
bride; for the doctors said Ray could never go 


not see that the large room filled rapidly with : back into. the army again, although he had re- 
charmed listeners; nor did she know that the} gained the use of hislimb. And put away care- 
“peculiar eyes” were gazing at her through } fully in little Mrs. Laurence’s cedar closet, is 


the lace curtain by her side. She finished nf 
song; then took Col. Sydney’s arm in her quiet, § 
graceful way, for a promenade on the piazza. } 


N 


an old, faded uniform—what Nettie calls ‘‘a 
souvenir of the days when Ray was ‘oNnLY A 
PRIVATE.’ ” 
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“TIS ALL THAT’S LEFT 


ME NOW.” 


BY CLARENCE FREDERICK BUHLER. 


A GOLDEN ringlet, once that shed 
A halo round the brow 

Of one who walked an angel here, 
Is all that’s left me now 


The head that tossed those silken curls 
We ne’er shall stroke again; 

The music of those little feet 
We listen for in vain. 


Ah, me! how many buried hopes 
The smallest tomb enfulds; 

Ah, me! what volumes of regret 
One page of memory holds. 


And none have learned what sorrow is, 
Till they, with aching brow, 

Have sung that sad, regretful strain— 
“Tis all that’s left me now!” 





NETTED OPERA-HOOD. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tue materials for this 
useful and pretty hood are 
two ounces of white, half 
an ounce of colored, Ber- 
lin wool; a netting-needle; 
meshes of two sizes. 

Begin in the middle with 
white wool. Put on sixty- 
four stitches, and net for- 
ward and backward. At 
the end of each row or 
line, leave the last stitch 
of the preceding row with- 
out netting, until the num- 
ber is reduced to one 
stitch, which finishés half 
of the hood. Then tie the 
thread on to the other side 
of the stitches put on at 
the commencement, and 
work as before, until the 
number of stitches on that 
side is also reduced to 
one, which completes the 
foundation. The border is 
worked all round the outer 
edge with white wool. For 
the 

lst row: Net one stitch in 
each stitch round the hood. 

2nd row: Net 5 stitches 
in one stitch, and pass over 
the next stitch. 





TRAVELING DRESSING-CASE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Ix the front of the number, we give three 
engravings of a new and elegant Dressing-Case + evechet silk; six yards of binding. 
for travelers: one is the Dressing-Case open; The outside of this Dressing-Case is made of 
another is the Dressing-Case closed; and the} American cloth; it is 21 inches long and 11 
third is the pattern to be worked. $ inches broad; the lining, of toile ciree, of which 
The materials are American toile ciree; six 3 the green side is shown, is exactly the same 


:one skein of lilac, and one skein of green 


each large and small pearl buttons; two yards $size; the pockets, of American cloth, at the ~ 
of narrow black elastic; two yards of black ends, are of the entire width of the case, and 
sarsnet ribbon three-quarters of an inch wide; 5 inches in depth; at the outer sides of thege 
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2} inches in width, are inserted. The band in: the largest engraving. The ornamental part 
the middle is 1} inches wide, 5} inches in} of the Dressing-Case is worked in chain-stitch ; 
length. Two flaps are stitched on at the outer; the straight lines are green, and the curved 
edge of the same width as the length of the? pattern is lilac; we give this in its full size. 
strap, 5} inches long and 3} inches deep. The} The whole is finished with the black ribbon 
whole must be neatly bound, and the binding} sewn on in the middle of one side, to tie the 
stitched with silk. The elastic and ition case together. 


pockets, strips of toile ciree, or American cloth, | should be placed according to those shown in 





PETTICOAT TRIMMING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tuts is a very new, and pretty style of pet-3 to a plain ground with herring-bone stitch in 
ticoat trimming: the pattern being one of those $ white silk; the diamond-pattern edging the,ap- 
Oriental ones now so fashionable. It consists$ plique is of coarse, black purse silk, fastened 
of medallions and escallops of velvet appliqued * with crosses of white silk. 








TOILET PIN-CUSHION. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give an en- § them on with white embroidery silk in button- 
graving of a very pretty Pin-Cushion, which is } hole stitch; the little braiding pattern is done 
to be made in applique and Cluny lace. Make } in white silk embroidery braid. For the bor- 
the cushion any size you like. Cover it with } der, use blue taffeta ribbon one inch in width, 
bright-blue silk on both sides. Place the Cluny } edged on both sides with a very narrow Cluny 
insertion across the cushion, as seen in the de- 3 edging; quill in box-quills, and put round the 
sign: then out of black velvet cut the four tre-} cushion. Imitation Cluny is quite good enough 
foil pieces; place them as designed, sewing ° for this kind of work. 





TRICOT STRIPE FOR AFGHAN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we engrave a} then alternate the color of the border accord- 
new pattern for an afghan. The materials are’ ing to pattern. The separate colors must not 
German wool of three colors; bright gold,} be cut off, but left until the work is complete. 
colored filoselle, and black velvet buttons. 3 The broad stripe in the middle is, continued 
White and green for the border, and bright } throughout without change. When the tricot 
violet for the center, are a pretty contrast. ‘is finished, the marigolds are worked in long 

Make a chain of thirty-seven stitches, stitches, according to the design, with filoselle, 

lst row: Five stitches. white, five green, $ and a black velvet button is put into the middle 
seventeen violet, five green, five white; work of each flower: The finished stripes may be 
fiya finished side rows with the same colors, } varied with a stripe of velvet or plush. 





THE NEW STYLE PEPLUM. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


ba 





| 


Tue most fashionable article of the season is; No. 8. Baox. 

the Peplum, engravings of which we have given No. 4, SuBeve. 

in former numbers, and a pattern and diagrams No. 5. Jockey. 

of which we give here. No. 6. Co~nar. 
No. 1. Front. For winter wear, the Peplum should be made 
No. 2. Sipge-Precs. of cloth, or velvet. While this —— is 








DIAGRAMS OF PEPLUM. 











often differs in details. The design we engrave } not think it necessary to repeat the directions 
is, however, the very latest. The diagrams? here. A good deal depends on the size of the 
give the shape of the several pieces, with the ‘lady for whom the pattern is to be made: and 
sizes marked; and from them a paper pattern 3 it-would be well to fit the paper pattern to the 
may easily be cut. In former numbers we ; person before cutting into the silk or velvet. 


Hee) 
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always substantially of the same pattern, | nt given directions how to do this, and do 














CROCHET INSERTION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


white cotton; and the pattern is a very pretty 
one for trimming petticoats, drawers, bodices, 
ete. 





Begin with the middle pattern, and crochet 
rows forward and backward crosswise. Make a 
chain of 10 stitches, and work upon this for the 

‘Ist row: 3 chain for the first treble, then 8 
times alternately 1 chain and 1 treble, and with 
each chain pass over | stitch of the first chain, 
then 3 chain; with these pass over 1 stitch. 
The last 8 stitches of the first chain are to 
divide 7 treble. 

2nd row: 8 chain for the first treble, then 3 
times alternately I chain and 1 treble in the 2 
upper threads of the second, fourth, and sixth 
treble of the preceding row; 3 chain and 7 
treble in the hole of the scallop formed of 
8 chain, which finish this row. Repeat the 
second row until the work is long enough; then 
work the straight border on each side, 7 chain, 
1 single into the corner stitch of each leaf; 
then a row of 1 chain and 1 treble, passing 
over | stitch of previous row. 





DESIGN FOR BOOK-MARKER. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


THE materials are a small piece of perforated ; 


card; a sharp penknife; and someribbon. The 
card should be laid upon a piece of wood, and 
cut according to our design with a penknife. 


Then the little perforated patterns are sewn on 
to the ribbon with a few cross stitches, or are 
gummed on to it. 





TAPE INSERTION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Ix the front of the number, we give a new : design represents a trimming of folded ®., in 
pattern for Tape Insertion, to be used for ladies’ $ the proper size, for which take two pieces of 


drawers, petticoats, night-dresses, ete. 


The $ 


tape a quarter of an inch broad, and = them, 
‘ 
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as shown in the design, always upon the same; half the square will be single, the other half 
side, first in a slanting,,then in a werpiitionbars double, and the square must be of the samo 
direction, so as to form a triangle in double} size as the space where the two tapes cross. 
tape; then carry the two ends slanting over; Fasten with strong thread where the double 
each other, and make another triangle back to triangles meet, and join the points to the mate- 
meet the first, which last will be single—so that’ rial to be trimmed. 





CROCHET NECK-TYE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Tas materials are a skein of crochet silk 
of any color; bone crochet-hook, No. 18, bell 
gauge. 

Make a chain of six stitches, close in the 
form of a ring, and crochet always in double } 
stitch every row the same until the tye is suffi- 3 
ciently long. The tassels, at both ends, are of 
silk, the separate ends of which are untwisted, 
so as to appear fine, smooth, and bushy. The 
tassels are made in the usual manner; the loose 
threads are bound together, and the second 
binding is made about a quarter of an inch 
below the first to form the head of the tassel. 
Then draw a thread up firmly from the second } 
binding to the head of the tassel, so that a kind 
of puff is formed under it. This, of course, 
must be very neatly done. 








TRIMMING FOR COLLARS, ETO. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


i a r i 


\ 


Fotp linen, muslin, or cambric three times : according to the design; then pass the ribbon 
double. Arrange it in shape, pointed corners, 3 3 velvet, alternately, under and over through it 


ve. 





NAME FOR MARKING. 


bora. 





TURKISH TOBACCO-POUCH. 


BY MES. 


Onrenta desighs are now all the rage in 
Paris and London. One sees them in carpets, 
rugs, shawls, everything. Some are called Per- 
sian, and some Turkish; and they are noted for 


the exquisite harmony of their colors. Of the 
two, the former are the more brilliant, and 
often, indeed, seem almost too glaring. We 
give above an engraving of a Turkish Tobacco- 
Pouch. It is made of colored cashmere, orna- 


JANE WEAVER. 


mented with stars and crescents of a contrasting 
color, appliqued and worked at the edges with 

silk of a bright color. After the four separate 
3 parts are joined together, a narrow black velvet 
is placed over the seams, worked over with 
bright-colored silk, according to Y design. 
White kid, or chamois leather, is generally used 
for lining these bags. Ribbon-strings, and a 
tassel are needed to finish this bag. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


“Pprerson” vor 1867. Tae MAGAZINE FOR THE TIMES.— 
We call attention to the Prospectus for 1867 to be found on 
our cover. We claim, there, that “Peterson” is cheaper 
than any other magazine of its kind, and, therefore, the 
Magazine, above all others, for the times. The preof of this 
may be established, not only by a comparison with other 
magazines—which we challenge—but also by the fact that 
“Peterson” has now, and has had for years, the largest cir- 
culation of any ladies’ periodical in the United States, or 
even in the world. 

The fashion department is admitted, by all conversant 
with such matters, to excel that of any cotemporary. The 
arrangements for “Peterson” are such that all patterns 
are received in advance, The principal editor was in Eu- 
rope, all last year, making arrangements to this end. Other 
magazines continually publish fashions as new which we 
have published months before. The latest Paris, London, 
Philadelphia, and New York fashions are faithfully re- 
ported: “ Peterson” never descends to a merely advertising 
medium for this or that dealer in millinery, cloaks, ete., etc., 
as some other magazines do. 

More attention than ever will be paid, in 1867, to the 
literary department. The original stories in “ Peterson” 
have been considered, for years, superior to those to be 


“Carcnina Cotp.”—There is at this season an almost 
universal tendency to “catch cold.” This conventional 
expression signifies nothing less than inflammation of the 
mucous membrane which lines the nostrils, and extends 
throughout the respiratory organs to the most minute 
bronchial passages. The least current of cold air striking 
upon the neck or throat; the slightest exposure to a cold 
atmosphere; a draught of air from an open door or win- 
dow; standing upon a damp floor, any one of these, to say 
nothing of graver causes, is often sufficient to provoke the 
dreaded complaint. And if it now be treated with stimu- 
lants, as is the custom by people who doctor themselves, 
the disease will, probably, extend down the windpipe to 
the lungs, producing “cold in the chest,” accompanied 
with a cough, and a disease is provoked which frequently 
has a fatal ending. Tuberculous deposite upon the lungs 
is most frequently the result of a “cold;” and this is com- 
monly caught from an improper condition of the body, 
brought on by carelessness. 

The direct cause of “catching cold,” very often lies in 
the want of proper bathing of the skin. The want of bodily 
ablution, generally, gives a relaxed fibre, and produces a 
tendency in the skin to be acted upon by the slightest 
atmospheric changes. There are, perhaps, a few excep- 
tions to this, but not many. Excessive clothing may be 





found in other ladies’ magazines. While retaining the 
best of our contributors, all new writers of acknowledged 
ability are added, thus keeping “ Peterson” always fresh. 

The cheapness of this Magazine is a point to which we 
wish particularly to direct attention. Everything that is 
to be had ina three dollar magazine can be had here for 
two dollars, and much of it, as the newspaper press uni- 
versally declares, of a higher quality than elsewhere. 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will sub- 


disp d with, if there is a daily ablution of the body, and 
plenty of friction thereafter applied to the skin. Aftera 
warm bath, upon rising in the morning, the skin is in a 
dition to atmospheric changes, and even the 
effects of bad weather, without any cold being taken. 
There are two convenient methods of applying water te 
the body immediately on rising: by means of the sponge, 
and by the shower-bath. The first is effected by sponging 
the body with water, either cold or tepid, according to the 








scribe for “ Peterson,” if its claims are fully pr i, un- 


t and state of health. The process by the 





less a promise has been given to take some other magazine. 
Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you 
need not injure your own copy. Don’t lose a moment! 


Books ror Youne Propre.—We have received from J. 8. 
Claxton & Co., No. 1226 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, seve- 
ral very nice books for young people. Among them are 
“The Prairie Crusoe,” a capital story for boys; “ Haste and 
Waste,” a tale of a young pilot on Lake Champlain; and 
“Hope and Have,” a narrative of a young girl captured by 
the Indians. The last two are by Oliver Opiic. Lee & 
Shepard, of Boston, are the publishers. 


Our Cotorep Pattery.—We publish, in this number, as 
a sort of Christmas gift to our subscribers, a double-sized 
colored pattern. It is a design, as will ba seen, for a Ban- 
ner-Screen; and is one of the handsomest we have ever 
had. The pattern is so complete that it needs no descrip- 
tion. Any cabinet-maker, if not carpenter, can make the 
frame and stand for this screen. 


A Wett Dressep Woman need not be necessarily expen- 
sively dressed. It is the style and fashion, not the mere 
material, that makes elegance of attire. 


Tus PostaGe on THIs MAGazIne is twelve cents yearly, 


payable, 


where the 


three months, in tape at the place 
riber lives. 


“Tae FAsmox-PLates of PetéPeon’s Magazine axe wuri- 
valed,” ay the Cony (Pa.) Democrat., te 
7 a 





shower-bath is known to all—but the sponge is best. After 
leaving the bath, the skin must be well rubbed with coarse, 
warm towels to produce a reaction. 

The temperature of a bed-room should never be allowed 
to become damp. A dressing-room, even when the sleep- 
ing-room is made to do a double purpose, should always be 
partially heated, to maintain a proper temperature for the 
purposes of the toilet. Feather-beds are objectionable, not 
only on account of their giving out ani:nal matter from the 
feathers, but that they absorb and retain that which ex- 
hales from the body. 

If these hints are adopted, our readers will find them- 
selves less liable every day, no matter what the weather, 
to “catch cold;” and besides the beauty and suppleness 
bathing produces in the skin, it brings back the bloom ot 
youth to those from whom it has departed, or is fast de- 
parting. . 

“Tae Krxe’s Rina” is a beautiful little quarto, with 
illuminated pages, published by Hurd & Houghton, and 
suitable for a Christmas or New-Year’s Gift. The letter- 
press, a poem, is from the pen of Theodore Tilton; and the 
illustrations are by Frank Jones. D, Ashmead, No. 724 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, has the book for sale. 

“Tue Favorite with Us,” says 
Recorder, “is Peterson’s 
as well as che best.” ar 


Atways Have a Creerrct Loox or Suez, and you will 
be the beppier for it, as well as make others happier. 


it Meriden (Ct.) 
it is the cheapest. 
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Tar Best Way To Remit is by a post-office order; the 
next best by a draft; and the next, by greenbacks, or the 
notes of any solvent banks. Only, in remitting, let no- 
body, if you can help it, into the secret; the fewer that 
know it, the more certainty there is ef your money coming 
to hand. 


“Tae Carpken’s Home” is the title of a new Magazine 
for juveniles, which is to be published by T. 8. Arthur, of 
this city. Mr. Arthur is particularly qualified for such an 
enterprise. The price of the periodical will be $1.25 a 
year, or five copies for $5.00. Office, No. 323 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia. 

ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE Best.—Says the Sandwich (Ill.) 
Gazette :—“ Peterson’s Magazine is acknowledged to be the 
best for ladies. We cannot see how any lady, who has ever 
looked over it, can consent to do without it.” And we 
could quote hundreds of similar notices. 

“Av Revore.”—This fine engraving is from a picture by 
Carl Becker, one of the first living artists of Germany. 
We are indebted for it, as for “The Lullaby,” to the famous 
gallery imported by Bailey & Brothers, of Philadelphia. 

“A Mocu Berrer MaGazine is Peterson’s,” says the Lan- 
caster (Mo.) Excelsior, “than others, and at one-third less 
price, which is quite an item of itsolf.” 


“Tue LULLABY” is engraved from a picture painted by 
one of the most eminent of modern artists. How the little 
thing hugs the poor puppy as she sings! 


Enormous CRINOLINES ARE DooMED.—Nobody wears them 
in Paris now. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Authorship of Shakspeare. By Nathaniel Holmes. 1 
vol., 12 mo. New York: Hurd @ Houghton.—This is an 
attempt to substantiate the theory of the late Delia Bacon, 
that the plays, attributed to Shakspeare, were not written 
by him, but by some other person. The argument, put in 
few words, is this. From what we know of Shakspeare, 
he had but little education, and was, therefore, incompetent 
to produce the plays in question He seems to have cared 
only to make money, so that he might set up for a gentle- 
man in his native town; he had none of the “noble scorn 
of pelf” which belongs to true genius. It is more probable 
that the plays were the work of some other person who 
had reasons for not acknowledging them; and that Shaks- 
peare, as part owner of a theatre, was persuaded to copy 
them, to put them on the stage, and to let them be con- 
sidered his. Of all the men of that day, young Francis 
Bacon, afterward known erroneously as Lord Bacon, for his 
real title was Lord Verulam, was the one most likely to 
have been the author of the dramas; for he not only was 
a poet, but he had, also, the multiform knowledge which 
the dramas display, and which no mere wool-stapler’s son 
could, in that age, have acquired. Moreover, for twenty- 
five years after eoming to the bar, Bacon had very little 
practice, and consequently a great deal of leisure. Lord 
Southampton, the friend of Shakspeare, was also Bacon’s 
friend, and, it is , was the go-between in this 
transaction. The ent, it will be seen, is a chain of 
mere probabilit! one of these links, and the 
whole is worthl there is hardly one of the pro- 

r of Bacon, that is not stronger 
e have not the space to notice 
rselves with only one. It is 
test genius, such as the world 


has held Shakspeare to Bm, could not have the vulgar love 


of money which Shakspeare confessedly had. Yet Bacon 
himself loved it quite as much, and owed his fall to that 
weakness. Scott, also, the next greatest name, perhaps, 
in English literature, loved money and position, and wrote, 
mainly to make money, and not simply for fame. We 
fancy, too, that Dickens, as well as other less famous writers 
of our own time, would do very little work, if they won 
reputation only. The truth is, people, who talk like Delia 
Bacon did on this subject, hardly understand human na- 
ture. Quite as absurd is the attempt to impeach the 
fidelity of the bust at Stratford. Hawthorne considered it 
to be a genuine, though rude, likeness. So did Chantrey, 
the sculptor, who believed it to have been taken from a 
mask. We have seen the bust ourselves and coincide in these 
opinions. It is the head and face of a man with great intel- 
lectual powers, ideality being especially noticeable, but 
with animal prop equally decided. Now nobody 
could have written the Shaksperian dramas who was not 
“of the earth, earthy,” as well as, in other moods, pure 
almost to heavenliness. Ordinary thinkers will not under- 
stand that it is this union in the same person of such op- 
posite qualities which makes the great genius; and hence 
the cant that the bust cannot be reliable, because it 
makes the “divine Shakspeare” look as if he was fond of 
good ale, which he undoubtedly was. It is inconceivable 
that a man of mature years, as Mr. Holmes appears to be, 
should be led away by such a fallacy. And his arguments, 
in other respects, are no better. 

Beethoven's Letters. Translated by Lady Wallace. 2 vols., 
12 mo. New York: Hurd & Houghton.—We cannot praise 
too highly the manner in which this house brings out ite 
books. Type, paper, and binding, are ail in the best taste. 
It is a real pleasure to have such volumes in one’s library. 
Nor are the works, which Hurd & Houghton print, ever 
deficient in literary qualities. The present publication, as 
an example, is one of very great interest; it lets the reader 
into the heart of Beethoven, so to speak, as no mere bio- 
graphy ever can. A portrait and fac-simile of the great 
composer embellish the vel ames. 

Poems of Jean Ingelow. Illustrated. 1 vol., small 4 to. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers.—This is really one of the most 
> elegant volumes ever issued from the press. It contains 
one hundred illustrations, from designs by Pinwell, Poyr- 
ter, North, Houghton, Wolf, Dalziel, and others; is printed 
on the finest paper; and is bound in cloth, new style, full 
gilt, beveled, and paneled. Of all the books, published this 
agason, it is the most suitable for a Christmas, or New- 
Year’s gift. The volume contains, we believe, all the poems 
of Miss Ingelow, as yet given to the public. 

The National Cook-Book. By a Lady of Philadelphia. 1 
vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is 
really one of the best cook-books we have ever examined. 
It contains five hundred and seventy-eight new receipts, 
never before published, all comparatively economical, and 
every one of which the compiler, a practical housewife, 
tested. Most cook-books are too extravagant for ordinary 
families. This is just the one for every-day use. The volume 
is printed in large type on clear white paper. 

A First Latin Reading Book. By William Smith, LL. D. 
1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers—This con- 
tains an epitome of Cwsar’s “Gallic Wars,” and Lhomond’s 
“Lives of Distinguished Romans;” with a short introduc- 
tion to Roman Antiquities; Notes, and a Dictionary. The 
work has been edited, in this country, by Henry Drisler, 
LL. D., of Columbia College, New York. 

An American Family in Germany. By J. Ross Browne. 
Iliustrated by the author. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper 
@ Brothers —A very entertaining book, both pictorially 
and otherwise. The descriptions of life in Germany are 
not only graphic, but accurate also; and much valuable 








information underlies the sparkling surface of humor. 
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The Great Rebellim. By John Minor Botts. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper @ Brothers.—The author of this work, 
a prominent politician of Virginia, took the side of the 
Union, during the late war, and now narrates what he 
calls the secret history, rise, progress, and failure of seces- 
sion. He also vindicates his own political career. The book 
will be perused, with great interest, by numerous readers. 

Jennie June's American Cookery-Book. 1. vol., 12 mo. 
New York: American News Company.—Nearly all the re- 
ceipts in this book have been tested by the author, Mrs. 
J.C. Croly, popularly known to the literary world, and to 
thousands of readers, as Jennie June. It is really an ex- 
cellent work of its kind. 


Our Artist in Peru. By @. W. Carleton. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Carleton —This is an elegant little volume, with 
fifty humorous engravings, from drawings by Mr. Carleton 
himself. It is not often that a man is both artist and pub- 
lisher; and it is even rarer to find him excel, as Mr. Carle- 
ton does, in both capacities. 

Martyria; or, Andersonville Prison. By A, C. Hamlin. 
Tlustrated by the author. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard.—This is a sad, sad story, yet one which, for the 
truth of history, required to be told. Let us hope that no 
such tale will ever have to be rehearsed again. The volume 
is very handsomely printed. 

Saratoga. An Indian Tale of Frontier Life. 1 vol., 12 
mo, Philada: T. B. Peterson @ Brothers—The scene of 
this novel lies principally at Saratoga, in the eventful 
year of 1787. The story is full of incident, and the interest 
is well maintained. 


The Sanctuary. By G. W. Nichols, 1 vol..12 mo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers —this is a spirited tale of the 
late civil war, written by the author of “The Story of the 
Great March.” The volume is handsomely printed and 
illustrated. 

That Good Old Time; or, Our Fresh and Salt Tutors. By 
Vieux Moustache. 1 vol.,16 mo. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton.—A capital story for boys; the scene laid at Cape Cod. 
The book is printed and illustrated with taste. 

Utterly Wrecked. By Henry Morford. ‘1 vol.,8 vo. New 
York: American News Company.—A new novel, by a popu- 
lar American author; a cheap edition, in double-column 
octavo. 

Kissing the Rod. By Edmund Yates. 1 vol.,8 v0. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—A reprint of a late English 
novel. Mr. Yates always makes his stories interesting. 

The Race for Wealth. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper @ Brothers —A new novel, by that 
popular writer, the author of “George Geith.” 
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FIRESIDE AMUSEMENTS. 

Tas Nerve Feat.—Force a card, and when the person 
who has taken it puts it in the pack, let him shuffle the 
cards; then look at them again yourself, find the card, and 
place it at the bottom; cut them in half; give the party 
that half which contains his card at the bottom, and desire 
him to hold it between his finger and thumb just at the 
corner; bid him pinch them as tight as he can; then 
strike them sharply, and they will all fall to the ground, 
except the bottom one, which is the card he has chosen. 
This is a very curious feat, and, if well done, is really 
astonishing. It is a great improvement of this feat to put 
the chosen card at the top of the pack, and turn the cards 
face upward, so that, when you strike, the choosing party’s 
card will remain in his hand, staring bim in the face. 

Tue Tory-Oven Feat.—When you have found a card 
chosen, which you have previously forced, or any card 
that has been drawn, and which you have discovered by 





the means before described, in order to finish your feat 
cleverly, convey the card, privately, to the top of the 
pack; get all the other cards even with each other, but let 
the edge of your top card project a little over the rest; 
hold them between your finger and thumb, about two feet 
from the table, let them drop, and the top card (which 
must be, as we have said, the one drawn) will fall with its 
face uppermost, and all the rest with their faces toward 
the table. 

To Tet, tHe Name or A Carp THovucat Or.—Desire any 
person to,draw seven or eight cards from the pack, and 
think of any one of them. When he returns them to you, 
place them at the bottom of the pack; but to prevent this 
from being noticed, attract the company’s attention, by 
saying that as you intend throwing the cards on the table, 
it may be suspected that you will watch the eye of the 
party, to see which card he fixes upon, but to prove that 
this ie not the case; you say you will turn your head aside; 
during this time you have continned shuffling the cards, 
but in such a manner that you do not remove the cards, 
which are at bottom, from their places; you then take five 
or six cards off the top of the pack, and throw them on 
the table, face upward, asking if the card thought of is 
among them. 

Whilst the person is looking over these, you, secretly, 
take one card from the bottom of the pack, and place it 
on the top: when he says that his card is not in the first 
parcel, take off five or six more, (including the card which 
you have taken from the bottom,) and throw them on the 
table in the same manner as you did the former, taking 
care, as you turn your head away, to ascertain the card 
drawn from the bottom, as should he say that his card is 
in the second parcel, you immediately know that the card 
brought from the bottom was his; but, whilejhe is looking 
at the second parcel, remember to bring another card from 
the bottom to the top of the pack, as, when all eyes are 
fixed upon those on the table, a favorable opportunity is 
afforded of doing so unperceived. You proceed in this 
manner, bringing one up, and throwing out five or six for 
examination, until the card has been seen ; when, knowing 
which it is, you may make use of the Tourn-over, the Nerve 
Feat, or any other you please, to make it known. 





FAMILY PASTIMES. 


Universal BiogRaPHy.—This game may be played by any 
number of persons. One, by arrangement, is to leave the 
room. Meanwhile, the rest, with the knowledge of one an- 
other, are each to fix on some celebrated character. The 
absent person is then admitted, and is to address the fol- 
lowing questions to each, beginning at the right: 

1. What countryman was he? 

2. What was his calling? 

38. For what is he chiefly memorable? 

Suppose Robert Fulton %e fixed upon, the answers may 
be:—l. An American. 2. An inventor and navigator. 3. 
For bringing steam to perfection in propelling boats. Or 
suppose Edmund Burke, the replies may be:—1. An Eng- 
lishman. 2. A statesman. 3. Fer his essay on. the Sublime 
and Beautiful. It must be borne im mind that the last 
question will require some decided and@not general answer, 
which must refer to some particular event, or thing. 

If, from the answers to the qu the questioner is en- 
abled to guess the character re to, he or she must 
pronounce it, and should it be es the seat of the 
one questioned, who must then } room, the others 
each furnishing themselves with character. The 
new questioner is then admit ts the same three 
queries, always commencing m sitting on the 
right-hand of the previous ques (so that all may thus 
be questioned in turn.) 
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Should the first party questioned baffle the inquiries, the 
questioner must address them to the next on the right- 
hand, and so on through the company, until a correct 
name is guessed, when the one who had fixed upon it must 
leave the room, and become the questioner. If the queries 
have been put to all without success, the same questioner 
leaves the room, and a new name is chosen as before. It 
may be made a game of forfeits, where parties are guilty of 
anachronism, or false answers, (which should be at once 
exposed by the rest of the company,) and also where the 
questioner addresses the queries to all unsuccessfully. 

Among juveniles it may be made a game of reward, some 
older person being present to decide who among those 
questioned evinces the most correct biographical know- 
ledge, and who, among the questioners, is the cleverest at 
discovering the names chosen. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Ba Bvery receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
housekeeper. 


practical 
MEAT AND POULTRY. ‘ 

Boiled Turkey:—For boiled turkey a hen-bird is to be 
preferred, because of its superior whiteness and tenderness, 
and one of moderate size is better adapted than a very 
large one for this mode of cooking. The turkey should 
hang four or five days before cooking. Truss it as for 
roasting, and stuff it with a forcemeat made of bread, 
herbs, salt, pepper, nutmeg, lemon-peel, a bit of butter, 
some suet, and a few oysters. Put the turkey into suffi- 
cient hot water to cover it; it is certainly whiter boiled in 
a floured cloth; remove all the scum as it rises, and keep 
the fowl well covered with water; let it simmer very gently 
for about an hour and a half, or for a quarter of an hour 
longer, according to its size. It may be served with either 
white celery, mushroom, or oyster-sauce, or simple parsley- 
butter, in which case a little should be poured over the 
breast of the turkey before sending up. Boiled hain, bacon, 
or chine, usually accompanies this dish. 

Breast of Veal Stewed—Brown the veal first by half 
roasting it; remove as many of the bones as possible, and 
then put it into a stewpan with some stock, a glass of 
wine, a piece of lemon-peel, a bunch of sweet herbs, and a 
carrot; let it simmer slowly on a hot hearth, with hot cin- 
ders on the lid of the stewpan; about half an hour before 
it is served, strain off the sauce and remove the herbs, etc.; 
put it then back with the veal, first thickening it with 
some flour browned with butter; let it boil up, to take off 
the raw taste of the flour; then add some pickled mush- 
rooms, with their juice; and, when you serve, add some 
forcemeat-balls, which have been first fried, and are hot. 
To vary the appearance, the tendons may be cut off, and 
the remainder rolled into a nice round, and finished as be- 
fore; season with salt and pepper. A ham-bone, or a bit 
of lean ham, will improve the flavor. 

Beef Croquettes.—Mince some dressed beef very fine, melt 
a piece of butter in a stewpan, add three or four onions, 
chopped fine, and fried a pale brown; add a spoonful of 
flour, and moisten with a little good stock, seasoned with 
Pepper, salt, nutmeg, and a little parsley, chopped fine. 
When the sauce isMone enough, put in the minced beef, 
let it stew a short time till the sauce is dry, then form the 
meat into either or rolls, dip each into the beaten 
white of eggs; ha butier or lard hot, but not quite 
or the balls will break; you must 
into the frying-pan, shaking a 
them about gently ip the pan 
hen a good color, drain them 
ed parsley. 
tbreads should be laid in warm 
it, for an hour, to make them 













little flour over 
to brown them 
on a cloth, and serve 
Fried Sweetbreads. 
water, with a pinch of 





white. Put them into cold water, and let them remain 
over the fire until they have boiled ten minutes. Cut them 
into slices, brush them with egg, and sprinkle over with 
bread-crumbs. Fry them in butter; each sweetbread will 
require one and a half ounces of butter. Serve with some 
good gravy, such as you would prepare for a fowl. 


DESSERTS. 

Pumpkin-Pie—Procure a pumpkin of about sixteen 
pounds in weight, and cut from it about five pounds, 
taking care to pare off all the outside rind, which must 
be discarded. Then divide the fruit into slices as you 
would an apple. Have at hand three or four good-sized 
fruit of the latter character. Dispose of the pumpkins and 
apples together in a deep dish, adding to the slices one 
pound and a half of moist sugar, half an ounce of allspice, 
a sprinkling of cloves, the rind of a fresh lemon, throwing 
in a teacupful of sweet cider. Cover the dish over with a 
thick, plain paste, and let it bake in a steady oven for one 
hour; be careful to draw it before it becomes hard. 

Cintra Fritters—Cut up some sponge-cake, or the re- 
mains of any other kind of cake, into slices a qnarter of an 
inch thick, stamp them out with a tin cutter into round 
or oblong shapes, soak them for a few minutes in a mix- 
ture of wine and cream sweetened, and flavored with a few 
drops of ratafia; dredge them. with flour on both sides, and 
fry them in lard, of a light brown color; arrange them 
nicely in *he dish, pour some melted raspberry-jelly round 
them, and serve very hot. 

Canary Pudding.—Take three eggs, and their weight in 
sugar and butter; melt the latter without oiling it, add to 
it the sugar and the rind of one small lemon, very finely 
minced, and then gradually dredge in as much flour as is 
equal to two of the eggs. Stir the mixture thoroughly; 
whisk and beat well the eggs, and add them lastly. Again 
mix well together all the ingredients, and boil for two 
hours, in a buttered mould or basin. Serve with sweet or 
wine-sauce. 

Ground-Rice Pudding.—One pint and a half of milk, three 
ounces and a half of ground rice, tliree ounces of moist 
sugar, one ounce and a half of butter, four eggs, and some 
grated lemon-peel. Bake slowly for half.an hour, or longer, 
if not quite firm. 

Cheese Soufflee—Half a pound of grated cheese, two 
ounces of butter, two eggs, one gill of milk or cream; 
place in a dish, and bake a quarter of an hour. 


SANITARY. 

Wholesome Beverage-—From half a pint to a pint of 
sweet milk, boiled, to which is added a teaspoonfal of 
curry-powder, and sugar to taste; drunk warm it will be 
found a grateful beverage for those of weak bowels, 
and who may require to go abroad on very cold, raw 
mornings before breakfast, and will be much better, nay, 
entirely supersede, the use of ardent spirits. 

Purgative Biscuits—Take one ounce of flour, one ounce 
of powdered sugar, two eggs, and one drachm of pow- 
dered jalap; let three biscuits be made, a quarter of one 
will contain five grains of jalap. This medicine may be 
taken once or twice a day, according to the effect. 

Lotion for Chilblains—Two ounces of spirits of wine; 
three pennyworth of camphor; threé pennyworth of sugar 
of lead; one tablespoonful of water 

Cough Medicine —Three pennyworth of laudanum; three 
pennyworth of essence of peppermint; three pennyworth 
of essence of anise seed. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 
To Fatten Fowls or Chickens in Four or Five Days—Set 
rice over the fire with skim-milk, only as much as will 
serve one day. Let it boil till the rice is quite swelled out, 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 





wo of sugar, but it will do well 
without. Feed the fowls three times a day in common 
pans, giving them only ag much as will fill them at once. 
When you put fresh, let the pans be set in water, that no 
sourness may be conveyed to the fowls, as that prevents 
them from fattening. Give them clean water, or the milk 
of the rice to drink, but the less wet the rice is, when per- 
fectly soaked, the better. By this method, the flesh will 
have a clear whiteness, which no other food gives; and 
when it is to be considered how far a pound of rice will go, 
and how much time is saved by this mode, it will be found 
cheaper than barley-meal. The pen should be daily 
cleansed, and no food given for sixteen hours before the 
poultry be killed. 

To Make Toffee —Boil three-quarters of a pound of butter, 
one pound of white sugar, three tablespoonfuls of the best 
syrup or 1 ina pan upon the fire, stirring it 
the whole time to prevent it from burning. It should be 
boiled for at least half an hour, or until it hardens imme- 
diately on being dropped into a cup of cold water, and it 
is greatly improved by having a tablespoonful of vinegar 
put into it about ten minutes before it is taken off the fire, 
as the vinegar makes it crisp. Sometimes a little orange- 
peel, cut into slices, is also added. When sufficiently boiled 
it should be poured, while quite hot, into large, flat dishes, 
which have been previously buttered to prevent the toffee 
adhering too firmly to them when dry; and it is also a good 
plan to cut it across with a knife while it is hot, as it is 
very difficult to break when eold. 

Toasted Cheese —This is one of those dishes rarely well 
prepared, but when rightly done is very nice. Cut a slice 
of stale bread about an inch thick, (a day old,) pare off the 
crust and toast it a light brown—without making it hard; 
then cut a slice ot good, fat, mellow cheese, (English, Glos- 
ter, or Cheshire, is the best,) a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness, but not as large as the bread by half an inch on each 
side, cut off the rind and layit on the toast in a cheese- 
toaster, carefully watch it that it does not burn, and stir 
it with a spoon to prevent a pellicle or thin skin forming; 
have ready some good mustard, Cayenne, and salt. This 
is a “rare bit.” It must be eaten as it is prepared. 

Cement for Broken China.—White of egg and alum mixed 
into a soft paste. 


and add a teaspoonful 
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Fic. 1—Bat Dress or Waire Sattn.—The velvet trim- 
ming is cut on the skirt, wide at the bottom, and narrower 
as it ascends to the waist. The front width is trimmed 
with ruffles of lace; and a narrow lace edges the velvet on 
the skirt. A small gold braid is’sewed on in a graceful 
design. The waist is made low, and trimmed with velvet. 

Fic. 1.—Eventne Dress oF ORANGE-CoLORED SILK, made 
quite low in the neck, and finished with a narrow edge. 
The hair is arranged in puffs, very high on the head. 

Fie, 11.—Grenaprve Dress or GREEN AND WHITE, STRIPED. 
—The skirt is without trimming; the waist is very low, and 
is worn under a lace waist, which has long sleeves. 

Fie. tv.—PoLonalse Dress or GREEN SILK, trimmed with 
blue velvet, cut bias, and laid on as in the design; trim- 
med around with black thread lace. A white lace bonnet, 
trimmed with pearls and green leaves. 

GeneraL ReMARKS.—No very decided change has taken 
place, in the style of making dresses, since our remarks of 
last month. Short dresses, in all varieties, are worn out-of- 
doors. Nothing can be more sensible than this fashion— 
for what is more untidy than the long trailing skirt in 
the street, or more annoying than to be obliged to hold up 
yerds of silk or muslin whilst walking? These short skirts 
have another advantage, for partially worn out dresses can 
be cut and gored to look like new. The petticoat, or under- 





skirt, may be either of the same material and color as the 
upper one; or, if preferred, of a contrasting color. For 
morning dresses, the gray cashmeres, imitating Indian 
shawls, which were so much worn some years ago, are 
again in fashion. These dresses come woven in patterns; 
the body and upper half of the skirt being plain, and the 
lower half as gay and fantastic as can be imagined. The 
weavers of Lyons have suffered a great deal in consequence 
of the fashion of the past few years of wearing plain silks. 
Many more hands are employed in the manufacturing of 
brocades; so the French empress, inorder to give employ- 
ment to thesé men, is endeavoring to introduce figured 
silks again. This must, of course, in time make another 
revolution in the style of dress; for full flowing skirts 
will be indispensable to show off large brocaded patterns. 
Black silk dresses, trimmed with straw braid, and em- 
broidered with straw, are fashionable. 

BRETELLES OR BRACES, on evening dresses, are very much 
worn; they have usually long flowing ends at the back, 
like wide sashes. 

PEPLums are much worn for party dresses, (but not when 
bretelles are worn, of course,) made either of light-colored 
silk over white, or of white trimmed with ribbon and straw. 

Lone Trays, for the house, are still worn; in fact, they 
are larger than ever. Nothing can be more graceful than 
this style of dress; but in small crowded rooms they are 
difficult to manage. Eugenie, who is the arbiter of fashion 
in Paris, is endeavoring to introduce short dresses for 
dancing; leaving the long, graceful skirt for matrons, and 
those who do not dance. It will take some time to recon- 
cile our belles to this fashion; but it is 80 obviously com- 
fortable that we have no doubt it will be adopted. 

PaLzToTs, SAcQUES, ETC., of all shapes and materials, are 
worn. Everything is the fashion which fancy may dictate. 
Many circulars have made their appearance. Very wide 
Venetian sleeves are worn, and others are cut so small 
that the hand will just pass through. 

BonNezgs are seen in as many different styles as mantles 
and sacques. It is impossible to say what is the fashion. 
One of the newest and prettiest is the chapeau mantille. It 
is somewhat like the Cutalone, (the square head-dress of 
Spain,) and has a long veil attached to it, which falls over 
the shoulders, and may be fastened in front, if desired. 

Tne Har is dressed very high at the back with a few 
small, loose curls falling at the side, or from under the 
chignon. Bands of velvet ribbon, in the old Greek style, 
pass around the head once or twice. 

ORNAMENTS, of dead-colored gold, are very fashionable. 
Square ear-rings and brooches, in the style of the First 
Empire, are beginning to make their appearance. 

Hien Boors, tastefully made, will be indispensable with 
the short skirts. For the house, slippers with huge bows, 
rosettes, and buckles, are in favor. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
= Fie. 1.—Dress ror A Litre @rri.—The skirt is made of 
striped poplin. The basque is cut with deep scallops, and 
has bows and ends sewed on at eachjone, with a little hood, 
which is trimmed to match. Quilte@)bonnet. 

Fie. m1.—Dress ror A Litre Gm, made of merino, and 
braided to imitate Marguerites and wheat-cars. 

Fic. m1.—Dress FoR A SMALL made of dark cloth. 
The jacket is trimmed with velv braid. Black velvet 
hat, and high leather boots. 

Fic. 1v.—Dress For A LartLe 
which is very plain, excepti: 
which are braided. , 

Fic. v.—DRess ror A Bor oF 
trimmed with velvet and wh 
tightened by a belt. 


e of light delaine, 
telles and apron, 


, made of dark poplin, 
uttons. The blouse is 
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THE WINTER WALK. 





fUILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY 
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THE ATHENIAN. 
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THE HUNGARIAN. 






































BABY’S CAP. 
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BABY’S HOOD. 


BABY’S CLOAKS. 


















































WINTER COAT: FRONT AND BACK. 


VELVET COAT: FRONT AND BACK, 





























HEAD-DRESS. 


NEW STYLES OF DRESSING HAIR. 
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BLLIE REEK SCHOTTISCH. 


(FOR SMALL HANDS.) 
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ARRANGED BY ALICE HAWTHORNE. 
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ELLIE RHEE SCHOTTISCH. 
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